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FOREWORD. 



The subject with which this book deals is 
one which circumstances, at the present 
time, are forcing very prominently upon 
the notice of Englishmen, who, though 
they are too often apt to overlook the 
1^ fact, belong to the greatest Asiatic power 
v>' on earth. 

"^ Englishmen in Asia, at the bidding of 
^Lord Macaulay, who in his turn was in- 
^ spired by an idolatrous worship of the 
book-learning to be gotten in the schools, 
have been busily engaged during the past 
: three or four decades in endeavouring to 
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impose upon their Oriental brethren educa- 
tion of a purely Occidental type. They have 
ignored the fact that the genius of Asia 
differs from that of Europe in kind rather 
than in degree. They have failed to see 
that the education of the East should pro- 
ceed along lines adapted to its special char- 
acter, suited to its peculiar bent, following 
in logical sequence the trend of its natural 
development, which in turn is the result of 
uncounted centuries of transmitted tendency 
and inherited sentiment and tradition. In- 
stead they have endeavoured to force the 
Oriental mind out of the channels in which 
it should have run its appointed course, 
and to divert it into canals of their own 
fashioning. 

The results are with us now in what is 
euphemistically called the " Unrest " in 

India: but the end is not yet 
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There was once a man named Frank- 
enstein. 

The early history of Saleh was written 
in 1902, and was published serially in 

* Blackwood's Magazine ' between November 
1903 and February 1904. It subsequently 
appeared in book -form as the leading 
sketch in a volume of short stories entided 
'Sally: a Study; and Other Tales of the 
Outskirts/ The sequel was written in 
August 1906, and appeared serially in 

* Blackwood's Magazine ' for May to August 
1908. 

HUGH CLIFFORD. 



Temple Trees, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
August 27, 1908. 
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I. 

A YEAR or two ago I told to the readers 
of 'Maga' the story of an experiment 
which excellent British intentions and ques- 
tionable British wisdom performed upon 
a helpless victim, — a Malayan boy of royal 
stock, whose proper name and title were 
lang-Mtilia Rdja Muhammad Saleh bin 
lang-Maha-Miilia Sult^ Abubakar Ma- 
atham Shah Iang-di-p6r-TAan PSlSsu, but 
who was better known to his English 
intimates by the plebeian nickname of 
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"Sally." I gave them a glimpse of the 
barbaric and unmoral native Court which 
was the environment of Saleh's earliest 
childhood ; I escorted him across the world 
to England, whither it was decreed that he 
should be sent to acquire the training and 
the education of a European ; and I invited 
my readers to witness with me the phenom- 
ena of his gradual evolution and denation- 
alisation. These processes were rapid and, 
for a period, seemingly complete : . but then 
came Love, the love of an English maiden, 
and coming made to him certain merciless 
revelations. "Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots?" The old, 
grim question was asked once more, to 
be answered anew in the same inexorable 
fashion. Saleh learned suddenly, poor boy, 
that his transformation into an Englishman, 
upon the completeness of which he had 
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plumed himself, was after all nought but a 
sorry mockery ; that throughout he, and he 
alone, had been deceived by the imposture ; 
that to the white men and women, his 
associates, this English training and up- 
bringing, which he had so laboriously 
acquired, counted for nothing ; that for them 
he ended as he had begun — a "nigger." 
Then he had rushed forth from the ball- 
room, where this knowledge had come to 
him, to roam the night in anguish and 
bitterness of spirit, raging at the unmerited 
injustice of Fate, cursing the cruel folly 
which had lifted him out of his native 
environment to thrust him into another 
whereof he could never form an integral 
part, mortified exceedingly by the experi- 
ences of the evening, and haunted at the 
bottom of his soul by a lurking, insistent 
doubt This last was, I think, the most 
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bitter drop in all his cup of bitterness. For 

an instant, in an annex of the ballroom 

yonder, the Malayan soul within him, over 

which so fine a veneer of English civilisation 

had been imposed, had fought its way to the 

surface, had shaken itself free from control, 

and throwing him back abruptly upon his 

primitive, inherited instincts, had ui^ed him 

to seek relief from mental pain in physical 

violence. And his victim had been a 

woman — an Asiatic like himself — whose 

upturned, mocking face he had smitten 

savagely. All his acquired principles cried 

out in horror at the outrage, and forthwith 

the doubt had arisen like a spectre, — the 

doubt as to whether, when all had been said 

that could be said, there lurked not at least 

a shadow of justice at the back of the white 

men's pitiless verdict. Was it, after all, 

only the colour of his skin that made for 
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his utter condemnation ? Did not that 
accident of tint stand, perhaps, for certain 
indestructible limitations, certain ineradicable 
tendencies which in the beginning had 
aroused the disgust and contempt that 
prolonged experience had crystallised into a 
racial instinct ? Therefore he had wandered 
raging through the night, a waif of all the 
world, severed from his own kind by train- 
ing, acquired prejudice, and education, 
severed more completely still from the 
people of his adoption by whom he felt 
himself now to be so cruelly outcast; and 
thus he had found his way to the rooms of 
one Jack Norris, a civil servant of many 
years' experience in Malaya, and had forth- 
with fallen a victim to a severe nervous 
breakdown. And there my story broke off 
abruptly, with something between a shudder 
and a sob, 
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Confessedly, but a fraction of the tale had 
been told. Poor Saleh was still in his 'teens, 
and the order for his return to his native 
land was about to take effect. The printer, 
however, took it upon himself further to 
accentuate the fact that I had shirked the 
task of following the poor boy to the con- 
clusion of his life's journey, by putting the 
words *'7l? be continued'' in the place where 
I had written " The End'' As a con- 
sequence I have received numerous letters 
filled with upbraidings. It is claimed, for 
instance, that I broke off my narrative just 
when the persevering reader saw reason to 
hope that it was at last about to become 
interesting. I find myself accused of having 
lacked the courage to complete my picture, 
and also (a far more serious charge) of 
having had the hardihood to perpetrate a 
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vile practical joke upon the unnumbered 
readers of 'Maga.' 

The last accusation can be dismissed. 
The printer, not I, was to blame; and, 
indeed, I had my reasons for not pursuing 
Saleh further upon his way. To begin 
with, the remainder of his story holds, to 
my thinking, too much of heart - break. 
Similarly, when ill things result from the 
most blameless intentions — and are not the 
intentions of the blundering British almost 
invariably blameless? — one is loth to em- 
phasise the tragedy. The fact, however, 
that caused me most to hesitate is that I 
have for R4ja Saleh a very warm corner 
in my heart, and I doubt my ability to 
make others feel for him that measure of 
forgiveness which is the child of complete 

comprehension. 
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However, the tale is there to be told, 
and perhaps it is best to tell it. Poor Saleh 
had loved the English, and his constant 
prayer had been the pathetic cry of the 
wife in Browning's poem — 

" Teach me, only teach, Love ! 
As I ought 
I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought;" 

and in the end it was the English who 
had rejected him, not he the English. Let 
this fact, I pray you, linger in the memory ; 
and when, in the plenitude of our " unctuous 
righteousness," we are tempted to cry shame 
on Saleh, let us at least have the justice 
to admit that no small portion of the sin 
lies at our own doors. *'Why," he had 
cried aloud in the hour of his agony, — " why 
couldn't they leave me alone, why couldfit 
they leave me alone?" 
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It was a graver, older, less exuberant 
Saleh that rose up presently from his bed 
of sickness, and began to make languid 
preparations for his return to the Malay 
Peninsula. Formerly he had not had a 
care in the world, — neither a care nor a 
grief, — and introspection had been to him 
an unknown occupation. He had been wont 
to speak the thought which was in his mind 
with all the frankness and some of the 
simplicity of a child. Now he was silent, 
reserved, moody, watchful. Even after his 
return to Winchester and in his old place 
in the Le Mesurier family — "at home," as 
for so many years he had been accustomed 
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to call it, — he was no longer boyish and 
spontaneous, no longer completely at his 
ease. He had developed a new sensitive- 
ness, — the sensitiveness of the alien, who, 
amid foreign surroundings, is morbidly 
suspicious, for ever on the watch for 
fancied slights, — ^he who of old had identi- 
fied himself so absolutely with the people 
of his adoption. 

The Le Mesuriers all noted the change 
in him, and in their conversation even the 
young people went, so to speak, on tiptoe, 
where formerly they would have passed with 
reckless, unthinking tread. It made the 
new relations which now subsisted between 
him and his friends somewhat strained and 
uncomfortable. The barrier of colour, which 
Saleh himself and every member of the 
family had learned totally to ignore, was 
reared up suddenly in the midst of the 
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family group^ destroying its homogeneity, 

and for this poor Saleh, all unconsciously, 

was to blame. He had been driven by 

circumstances to look upon himself in a new 

light, and he forgot that that was not the 

light in which he was by this family 

regarded. To them he was just "Sally/* 

the Sally who had lived with them for so 

many years, albeit they divined that he had 

undergone some subtle transformation; but 

to him they were no longer merely his old 

friends. They were white folk, and he 

was "a nigger." He suspected them of 

feeling this, as he felt it, and bc^an to 

detest even their friendship as a kind of 

sullying condescension. They were uneasy 

weeks that Saleh spent at Winchester, 

and they went far to spoil the impression 

created by the years that had preceded 

them. I think that everybody concerned 
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was glad when at last they drew to their 
close. 

Yet for Saleh the separation from all those 
whom he had learned to love in England 
held many a heart-break. It was a sudden 
violent severance of the ties which had 
bound him to a life that was, in some sort^ 
the only life that he had ever known. Dim 
memories of his Malayan past recurred in- 
frequently, but they had long ceased to 
possess for him any attraction. Uncon- 
sciously, as he had absorbed so many ideas, 
he had acquired a certain contempt for his 
beginnings, — for the mat-strewn floor of his 
father^s hall of audience, for the loafing 
courtiers who squatted there unwearyingly 
to gossip and gamble, for the half- naked 
monarch, his father, blustering and fuming 
in their midst, with his mouth crammed full 

of betel-nut through which his words came 
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thickly. All these things, as they rose up 
in his recollection, moved him to something 
resembling shame. He weighed them 
against the seemly orderliness of the Le 
Mesurier household and found them appal- 
ling, no less. There was sheer panic in his 
heart at times when he recalled that it was 
to surroundings such as these that he was 
about to return. And yet, and yet . . . 
It was there, not here, that he belonged. 
The white folk had rejected him ; let the Le 
Mesuriers in their torturing kindness veil 
the truth never so deftly, that irresistible 
fact remained. And the brown men to 
whom he was returning? It was in his 
heart in his turn to reject them. He saw 
himself a waif of all the world, — of the 
white men's world, but not in it; in the 
Malayan world, but not of it, — an outcast 
of the nations ! And all the while his heart 
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was brimming over, for his love lay wholly 
in the quarter of the earth which he was now 
called upon to quit. A shackling inarticu- 
lateness, which made it impossible for him 
to frame his thoughts in speech, cpmpleted 
the measure of his miseries. 

On the afternoon of the day which was 
the eve of his departure he crept away 
from his companions, like some wounded 
animal, and sought solitude in the little 
garden - house where once before he had 
found a refuge in the midst of his childish 
griefs, and here again his former instructress, 
Mabel Le Mesurier, now grown into a 
charming girl of some eighteen summers, 
chanced to light upon him. 

He sat, as he had sat that day five 

years earlier, with his arms thrown out 

across the rustic table and his face 

buried in them : now too, as then, his 
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shoulders heaved, and the faint sound of 
hard sobs came from him. 

Mabel stood for an instant peeping at 
him, her trim, light figure poised on tiptoe, 
the sunlight, struggling through branches 
overhead, dappling her blue frock with 
litde splashes of brightness and shadow. 
An old garden hat was on her head, and 
from beneath it the ruddy curls strayed 
over her smooth brow. Her face was 
filled with a grave concern, her blue eyes 
were soft with sympathy. She was not 
moved now, as of old, to chant " Baby, 
baby bunting!" to him in derision of his 
unmanly grief: the years had developed 
in her, as they develop in most of her 
sex, a secret fellowship with the sorrow 
that finds expression in tears. Suddenly 
the memory of many days of childhood, 
in each of which Sally had his place, 
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surged irresistibly upon her, coupled with 
the thought that Sally, their Sally, was 
about to be taken for ever out of all 
their lives. A moment, and her eyes too 
were dewy. 

She stepped softly to his side and laid a 
kind little hand upon his shoulder. 

"Sally, dear Sally," she said. "We are 
all so dreadfully sorry that you are going 
away. You don't know how much we 
shall miss you." 

He had acquired, together with other 
English notions, the idea that tears were 
shameful in a man. Therefore he con- 
tinued to burrow with his face into the 
sleeves of his coat, and his efforts to con- 
trol himself caused the sobs to shake him 
convulsively. 

'<We are all so sorry, Sally dear," she 
continued, and now there were tears in 
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her voice as well as on her eyelashes. 
" Home won't be like itself without you." 

She could feel the sobs throbbing through 
him under her touch, and suddenly a new, 
strange pity and tenderness overwhelmed 
her. She could know nothing of what the 
approaching banishment held for him; she 
had no inkling of all that awaited him at 
the end of that weary journey half across 
the world; but she knew instinctively that 
she was here in close contact with tragedy, 
the full measure of which it was not given 
to her to understand. She was impelled 
at once to comfort and to console : it was 
all that she could do, all that there was 
to be done, since the fates were inexorable, 
and it was decreed that on the morrow 
Sally must depart out of their lives. 

Presently she was seated on the rustic 

bench at Saleh's side, and a kind little 
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arm began to creep round his bowed 
neck. She had known him ever since 
childhood, almost all her life, it seemed, 
and there subsisted between them much 
the same sort of relationship as that which 
ordinarily prevails between brothers and 
sisters, with one single exception. Never 
before had anything like a caress been 
given or taken on either side. But here 
was "Sally" suffering badly, in dire dis- 
tress, heart - broken at leaving them, and 
what could she do but comfort him just 
as she would have comforted one of "the 
boys," her real brothers? 

But Saleh was the son of a race in 
whom the instinct of sex is strong — so 
strong indeed that it may be questioned 
whether it is by any Malayan ever wholly 
forgotten. Mabel felt him thrill under her 
touch ; a moment more and he sat erect, 
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looking at her with his tear-stained face. 
Very gently he withdrew her arm from 
about his neck. 

"You . . . you mustn't," he said. And 
then with bitterness, " Remember that Tm 
a nigger!^ 

"Oh, Sally, how can you?'' cried the 
girl, pained and shocked by his tone. " You 
know we don't think of you like that. You 
are Sally, our Sally, who has been with us 
always, and who is going away. It is 
like losing one of the boys!" And the 
catch in her voice matched the tears in 
her eyes. 

" Do you ... do you really feel like 

that about me . . . all of you ? " he asked 

eagerly. " Really and truly } You aren't 

just saying it to comfort me? You really 

feel it?" 

"Of coiu"se, how can you doubt it?" 
19 
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cried the girl again. "What can people 

have been saying to you to make you ask 

such things ? You are just one of us, and 

you know it, and we can't bear you having 

to leave us. I want to comfort you, Sally 

dear, but I don't know how. I'm not 

clever like mother. I shall go and send 

her to you." 

She rose from the seat, and stood for a 

moment towering above him and looking 

down upon his sorrow-stricken face. Those 

great soft eyes of his, in which at all times 

there lurked such a veiled expression of 

brooding melancholy, were full of pain and 

fear like those of a dumb animal in torment. 

The brightness of high spirits which had 

been wont to animate his features so short 

a while before had quite departed. Once 

more, as she gazed, an overwhelming flood 

of pity for him surged up in the girl's 
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hearty coupled with an intense longing to 
comfort him by some overt act of sym- 
pathy. Almost before she was aware of 
what she had done, she had stooped above 
him and kissed him on the forehead : then 
she was gone like a leaf blown by the 
wind. 

Saleh gasped. For an instant or two 
he was stunned by this unexpected experi- 
ence, and his surprise was mingled with 
tenderness and with gratitude toward the 
girl. Then the new-born bitterness in his 
heart reasserted its supremacy, 

"She would never have done that if I 
had been a white man!" he thought. 

When, ten minutes later, Mrs Le Mesurier 
came to seek him, at her daughter's bidding, 
the garden-house was empty. 
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III. 

Next day Saleh got through his "good- 
byes" at Winchester, ungraciously enough, 
I fear, although, or because, his heart was 
near to breaking, and travelled alone to 
Waterloo. Here Jack Norris met him and 
drove with him to Liverpool Street, whence 
the special train for the outward - bound 
P. & O. bore them to the Albert Docks. 
The big steamer, with the blue peter at 
the fore, lay out in mid -stream, and the 
tender, packed with passengers and their 
friends, the former taking stealthy stock of 
one another, crept presently alongside. 

On board there was the usual bustle 
which attends settling in a crowd of newly 
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arrived passengers, — ^stewards running and 
driving, lugging trunks hither and thither, 
pursued by anxious owners, the rattling of 
donkey-engines, the whine of steel hawsers, 
the datter of hurrying feet upon wooden 
decks, the babel of many voices. 

Jack, who knew the ropes with the 
thoroughness which comes][^of frequent voy- 
ages, led Saleh straight to his cabin; saw 
his things arranged there; sought out the 
chief steward, tipped him, and extracted 
from him a promise that Saleh should be 
well looked after, and should have a good 
seat at table; and then introduced his 
charge to the captain and the purser, the 
two beings who were to play the part of 
Providence to the ship's little world during 
the next five weeks. 

"It is finished!" he said to Saleh in the 

vernacular, when these duties had been 
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performeA " Now, in a little space, I must 
go ashore. Remember the saying of the 
men of ancient days : ' Though it rain 
gold in a stranger's land, though hailstones 
fall in our own, yet our own country is 
ever the better!'" 

"That is true," assented Saleh in the 
same tongue. "But behold this is my 
land," and he pointed an incongruous brown 
finger at the unsightly dock buildings with 
the smoke-haze lowering above them. 

"Say it not, Ungku," Norris made 

answer. " Wait for a while. Presently the 

smell of it will greet thee — the smell of 

the Mrian and of much green-stuff." As 

he spoke he expanded his nostrils and 

sniffed lovingly. "The smell will greet 

thee, and then . . • Thou knowest the 

ancient saying, ^The eel returning to its 

mud, the strihA^ to its vine, the betel- 
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nut to its twig!' Thus also wilt thou 
be." 

"But my mud, my vine, my twig are 
here^* groaned Saleh. " Here, here ! It is 
from home that I am driven forth this day. 
It is as though the very life were being 
drawn from out of me." 

"Keep your pecker up, Ungku," said 
Norris, reverting to English, and laying a 
kind hand upon the youngster's shoulder. 
" It's a wonderful place, the East I'm 
hungry for it myself already, though this is 
my country indeed and in fact. You'll find 
that you like it, in spite of all you may 
think: every man who is born of woman 
loves it, — can't help loving it So buck 
up, and may good luck go with you. I 
must get on board the tender, unless I 
am to make the voyage with you. Good- 
bye!" 
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They clasped hands and stood for a 

moment looking into one another^s eyes,~ 

the sturdy, firm-featured Englishman, whose 

love of the East was a veritable obsession, 

and the delicately formed, clean-cut young 

Malay, with the sensitive, mobile face, to 

whom return to his native land spelled 

banishment. The sun-glare of the tropics 

had parched the colour out of the white 

man's skin, leaving it yellow and taut, save 

where the hard puckers about the eyes 

told of much gazing through a blazing hot 

atmosphere. The East that he loved had 

marked and scarred him ere his time, and 

yet he worshipped her. Saleh, on the 

other hand, showed a glow of health under 

his evenly tinted, clear olive skin. Even 

the illness and the harrowing experieiices 

of the past few weeks had not availed to 

trace one line upon his boyish face. The 
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temperate climate to which he had early 
become inured, and the clean life which had 
hoarded his manhood, as never yet was the 
manhood of an Oriental princelet hoarded 
in tiie prodigal East, had combined to turn 
him out at the end of his six years' sojourn 
in England as comely and withal as promis- 
ing a youngster as the Malayan race ever 
yet produced. The white man, by reason 
of the long years that he had spent among 
Malays, and the deep sympathy with them 
and the profound understanding of their 
character which those years had brought 
to him, had absorbed unconsciously more 
than a little of the Oriental, much as Marco 
Polo and his relatives, after their two de- 
cades of Cathay, are described by a con- 
temporary Venetian chronicler as having 
had about them ''an indescribable smack of 

the Tartar." Yet though the temptation 
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may at times have been felt by him, never 
had he become denationalised, never had 
his robust faith in the ideals of his race in 
Asia faltered or failed He was an English- 
man whom the East had tested, trained, 
and tempered, but he would always be 
distinctively English. And Saleh — poor 
Saleh ? Until a little while agone, he too 
had firmly believed himself to be an 
Englishman in all save the accident of 
birth : now he knew himself for one whom 
an inexplicable stupidity had robbed alike 
of country, kith, and kin, — a waif of the 
world. Yet his heart clung insistently to 
the land from whose people he knew him- 
self to be in a manner outcast ; shuddered 
at the thought of a return to the Malayan 
country, where dwelt a race with which he 
believed himself to have now nought in 
common. 
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The last that Norris saw of him, as the 
tender sheered off and began to puff shore- 
ward, was a handkerchief waved spasmodi- 
cally, a pitiful face uplifted for a moment 
and then buried in the arms that rested on 
the bulwarks, and, last of all, two heaving 
shoulders. 

Thi$ was the fashion in which R&ja 
Muhammad Saleh of P6l6su set out upon 
the journey that was to carry him — home ! 
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IV. 

The Channel and the Bay took their toll 
of Saleh, and it was not until Gibraltar was 
sighted that he crept at last on deck. Quite 
forgetful of the fact that he had no share or 
part in the heritage of the British race, he 
felt a glow of pride warming him at the 
sight of the ancient fortress which the dash 
and enterprise of the island-people won for 
their country, and which their stubborn 
courage has since held against all efforts to 
dislodge them. As the ship tramped along 
the coast of Northern Africa, Saleh began 
to make acquaintances among his fellow- 
passengers; but the kindness of the older 
men — seasoned Anglo-Asiatics every one of 
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tibem — ^was mingled with a certain reserve, 
which his sensitiveness at once perceived, 
while he lacked the high spirits which were 
needed to urge him to take a part in the 
games played on board by the Griffins and 
younger members of the little community* 
Port Said, where the vessel lay many 
hours awaiting the mails from Brindisi, 
appealed to him curiously in a manner in 
which pain and pleasure were subtly inter- 
woven. He experienced something of the 
sensation which comes to a man when old, 
dim things, deeply hidden in the recesses 
of memory, are stirred anew by a chance 
whiff of some more than half-forgotten scent 
The air of licentious rascaldom in the place 
disgusted him, and yet at the back of it all 
there lurked something else which was at 
once attractive and familiar. He could not 
give to it a name until at sunset he saw the 
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quay lined by turbaned Arabs, each one of 
them kneeling, squatting, or prostrating 
himself upon a cloth or praying-mat, with 
face turned gravely Mecca - ward. Then 
suddenly, after long years> Saleh recalled 
that he too was a Muhammadan, a member 
of one of the greatest, and by far the 
proudest, of human confraternities. Next, 
as he watched the worshippers, out of the 
mists of memory trooped words, rolling, 
sonorous words, the meaning of which was 
blank to him, and he found himself repeat- 
ing them to himself under his breath. The 
Five Hours of Prayer! Their names, as 
they are pronounced by the Malays, — Suboh^ 
Lohor^ Asary Maghriby Isa, — flashed across 
his mind. Next afternoon, when the ship 
had made her way through the Ditch and 
was steaming down the Gulf of Suez, Saleh 

locked himself into his cabin, spread a bath- 
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towel on the floor, and stumbled painfully 
through the Maghrib prayers. The words 
came unwillingly; his prostrations were 
clumsy ; he still was imbued by the English* 
man's fear of ridicule and horror of being 
detected in the performance of any act of 
piety; yet the infection of Muhammadan 
enthusiasm was inexplicably upon him, — 
upon him who for years had not thought 
upon the religion to which his folk belonged, 
— ^and he was irresistibly drawn to the ritual 
of the Faithful. 

The Red Sea was frankly abominable, as 
it usually is. The old and experienced 
Anglo- Asiatics on board "sat tight," avoided 
all exertion, even speech, shunned the bath- 
rooms with their clammy, sun-heated water, 
and waited with stolid patience for their 
release from this torture-chamber of Nature. 
The greenhorns fumed and raved, adding 
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the heat of impotent indignation to that of 
the breathless sea, and the apoplexy of 
resentment to the suffocation of the heavy 
atmosphere; and Saleh, who had forgotten 
what real heat is, thought that his head 
would explode like a bomb, or that he would 
go mad. He was goaded by an unconquer- 
able restlessness, and at the back of his mind 
was a haunting fear, — was not Malaya like 
this too, like this always, and was he con- 
demned to endure heat such as this for the 
remainder of his days ? When at last the 
ship made her way through the well-named 
Portals of Affliction, and Saleh found him- 
self bathing once again in sea-water which 
was cool, he felt like a man newly released 
from some odious durance, and his volatile 
spirits rose triumphantly. 

Aden, "like a barrack-stove what's not 
been lit for years and years," made to him 
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no such appeal as had been whispered in 
his ears by Port Said. Here, as in Egypt, 
Muhammadanism dominated the minds of 
men, but Saleh could not bring himself to 
recognise any kinship between himself and 
the squalid black Somalis with their greasy 
locks, sun-bleached or died with yellow ochre, 
nor yet with the shining Seedy-boys, whose 
faces had high-lights on them like those 'on 
newly blacked boots. From his earliest 
childhood he had always been taught to 
despise a " Habshi," and his English train- 
ing had not helped in the least to eradicate 
the prejudice. It never occurred to him 
that this feeling was merely another expres- 
sion of the race instinct of which in England 
he had so recently found himself to be an 
innocent victim. 

The Bombay passengers quitted the ship 
at Aden, and the remainder — Anglo- 
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Indians bound for Calcutta, a family or 
two for Ceylon, for Malaya, and for 
China, and a number of homeward-bound 
Australians, returning, most of them with 
open reluctance, to the land of their birth 
— ^had by this, time settled down into a 
community whereof the members had de- 
veloped a surprising intimacy and know- 
ledge of one another. As the ship sped 
across the Indian Ocean on an even keel, 
the peace of the ship's life was broken 
during three unspeakable days by athletic 
sports of a primitive and violent character, 
followed each evening by a dance, Saleh, 
boy at heart that he still was, entered into 
the games with delight — reading, the only 
other possible occupation of his enforced 
leisure, always had had the ill-luck to 
bore him, — and his activity won for him 

many prizes. The applause which greeted 
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his success was very sweet to him : he 
loved to excel, and in these facile triumphs 
the haunting thoughts which of late had 
pursued him were thrust for the moment 
into the back of his mind. The Australians 
of both sexes treated him with frank good- 
fellowship, and by accident more than by 
design, seeking as it were instinctively the 
line of least resistance, Saleh found him- 
self associating almost exclusively with 
them. 

It was on the last dance-evening of all, 
held the night before the day which would 
see the arrival at Colombo, that the one 
untoward incident of the voyage occurred. 
The dancing had been preceded by the 
usual prize-giving and mock speech-making, 
and Saleh, the winner of numerous events, 
had been called up again and again through 

the applauding avenue of passengers to 
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receive the trifling tokens of his victories. 
He was flushed with pleasurable excite- 
ment, and all racial prejudices and pro- 
blems were for the moment far from his 
mind. He felt himself to be, in some sort, 
the hero of the voyage, and therefore, for 
the first time, he mustered sufficient courage 
to ask Stella Bambridge, one of the Calcutta 
passengers, to dance a valse with him. 
The girl was young and pretty, and he 
had worshipped her in a fashion from afar, 
because there was something about her 
that reminded him of Alice Fairfax, the 
love of whom had brought so much of 
sorrow and of disillusionment into his life. 
She was travelling out to India for the 
first time, in the company of her father, 
an old civil servant of long standing and 
of income^ and importance to match, and 

hitherto Saleh had not dared to approach 
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J her, save in such casual ways as the 

association in deck-sports had made neces- 
sary^. He had regarded her with some- 
thing of awe because of her resemblance 

^ to Alice, and had been chilled too, though 

J of this he was hardly conscious, by the 

cold though courteous reserve of her father, 
and by the girl's own uneasy avoidance of 

^ him. 

^ Now he walked boldly up to her as 

she sat fanning herself near the stern and 
asked her for a dance. He saw a look 
of distress come into her eyes as they 
wandered hither and thither over his 
shoulders, as though in search of help; he 
saw her blush painfully; he noted that she 
stumbled over the words which came from 
her so indistinctly that he could not catch 
their meaning; but he had danced re- 
peatedly with all the Australian girls on 
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board, and, uplifted as he was by the 
successes of the evening, he failed to put 
their true interpretation upon these signs 
of confusion. He repeated his request, 
and the girl, suffering evidently from a 
painful embarrassment which her inexperi- 
ence did not enable her to conceal, rose 
reluctantly to her feet, continuing to cast 
about her those helpless glances of 
appeal. Still Saleh was blind. He had 
danced with hundreds of English girls, and 
he knew that he danced, as the saying is, 
divinely. How should he dream that any 
girl, or the relations of any girl, would 
object to him as a mere ballroom acquaint- 
ance because Asia, not Europe, chanced to 
be the continent of his origin ? 

Stella was too new to life and to its 
ways to find an exit easily out of a situa- 
tion of such delicacy and difficulty as this. 
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Presently her right hand lay unresisting in 
his clasp, his right arm was about her waist, 
in another moment she would be whirled 
away into the throng of the dancers — and 
" Whatever will papa say ? " thought Stella 
in awful trepidation. But at this juncture 
the two young people were aware of a tall, 
gaunt, sun-dried figure standing in front 
of them with grave displeased eyes gazing 
at them out of a parchment-tinted face. 

"Stella," said Sir Thomas Bambridge, 
"I think you have danced enough. It is 
time for you to go to bed. Come with 
me to Mrs Dewhurst, who is just going 
below." 

Terrified out of his wits by the stern 
face and the calm, dcnnineering manner of 
the old civilian, and feeling inexplicably 
like a very naughty little boy caught red- 
handed in the commission of some un- 
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pardonable crime, Saleh released the girl 

and stood aside. She passed him with a 

little awkward, jerky bow : he noted that 

she was very red in the face and cruelly 

embarrassed As he watched their backs 

retreating from him down the deck, the 

girl's face, seen in profile, uplifted in voluble 

explanation, Saleh felt as though he had 

been dealt an unprovoked blow with a 

clenched fist. In all his experience in 

England nothing like unto this had ever 

befallen him. He had always been received 

with kindness and with courtesy, nay, had 

often been petted and made much of by 

men and women alike : it was only when 

he had sought something dearer and more 

precious than mere friendship that he had 

met with a rebuff. But now . . . now? 

Was he, who had been brought up among 

English women of culture and refinement, 
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who had b6en taught to respect them as 
Englishmen respect their women-kind, and 
to regard their society as a necessity of 
his existence, to be cut off from all familiar 
intercourse and association with them now 
that Asia had been reached and Europe 
had been left behind? The notion, the 
thought of the banishment which such a 
decree would entail, smote him with a shock 
of which the violence was appalling. He 
could hardly believe the evidence of his 
own senses. If this thing were true, then 
was he indeed a waif and outcast of the 
nations, and the cruelty of the unwisdom 
which had weaned him from the life to 
which he had been born, which had pain- 
fully implanted in him all manner of arti- 
ficially inspired cravings while denying to 
him the ability to gratify even the least 
of them, which had spoiled his original 
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form of existence for him, had given him 
a glimpse of a better, and then had shut 
him out from it by a barrier that he might 
not scale, took to itself a new and still 
more sinister meaning. 

Saleh, too, danced no more that evening ; 
but for many and bitter hours he lay wide- 
eyed upon his bunk, listening to the throb 
of the screw, and seeking vainly, as many 
a better man than he has done before and 
since, some key to the great enigma, some 
explanation of the unmerited injustice of 
the Universe. 
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Morning, with its cool, wan lights and its 
calm sanity, brought some measure of com- 
fort to Saleh. The incident of the pre- 
vious evening still caused him to wince 
when he recalled it to mind, but now in 
the daytime the mountains which the 
night and its broodings had reared about 
him began to shrink and dwindle into 
mole -hills. Sir Thomas Bambridge was 
obviously a dry old chip with a rebellious 
liver. His action, mortifying though it 
had been at the moment, was surely no 
criterion by which that of the bulk of 
Anglo - Asiatics could be gauged. Saleh 
brought all his experiences, not only in 
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England^ but of the Australians with 
whom he had associated on board, to 
fortify his opinion that Sir Thomas's pre- 
judice was something peculiar to himself: 
and then came Colombo to distract his 
thoughts from mere personal matters. 

Jack Norris had foretold that Saleh 
would find the Oriental soul within him 
kindle at the first scent of the East, and 
this was borne to him on the soft, woo- 
ing breezes blowing off-shore as the 
vessel approached Ceylon. He leaned 
over the bulwarks and snuffed it lovingly, 
and it seemed to him that something 
stirred within him that had long been 
dead or sleeping. Old memories crowded 
upon him, memories of half-forgotten faces, 
of scenes once familiar, of a life whose 
indolently unmoral simplicity admitted the 

intrusion of no torturing problems, and 
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now of a sudden all these things awoke 
in him a feeling of kinship and affection. 
A tingling excitement began to take pos- 
session of him, an eagerness of curiosity 
and anticipation. He was in a fever to 
get ashore. 

The broad, white-hot streets lined by 
glaring buildings, the moving pageant of 
the Oriental crowd, the deep fringe of 
restless palm -fronds skirting the bay, the 
clamour of strange tongues, the bright 
colour of costumes, the yoked oxen in the 
clumsy carts, the crowding vegetation, and 
the warm, moist smells, as of mountains 
of hidden fruit, — each one of these things 
made to him its separate and insistent 
appeal. It was not Malaya yet, but it was 
Malaya's twin sister, and Malaya was be- 
ginning to call across the seas to her 
wandering son, bidding him welcome home. 
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Saleh said no worcT to his Australian 
friends — he had landed with a party of 
fellow-passengers — of these tumultuous sen- 
sations, but his eyes were bright, his nos- 
trils expanded, he was conscious of a vivid 
delight which he cherished in his inner- 
most being, but of which the English half 
of him was more than a litde ashamed. 
So short a while ago he had believed him- 
self to be entirely, invincibly British, and 

now ? But it was good, good, good to 

drink in with all five senses these revived 
impressions of the East! 

The stay in Colombo was short, and 
then a smaller vessel, China- bound, bore 
Saleh and a much diminished band of 
fellow - passengers upon their way. The 
ship which had brought them out pursued 
her long journey to Australia. 

The week that followed was to Saleh 
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the longest part of the whole voyage. He 
was wildly restless, eager now with quite 
a hungry eagerness to reach his journey's 
end. Colombo had whetted his appetite 
for the East ; the few hours spent at 
Penang put a new edge on it; and then 
at last came Singapore, and at the docks 
a knot of men, whose gnarled brown faces 
were strangely familiar, greeted him with 
smiles and tears and extravagant demon- 
strations of joy, and told him that the 
Resident's yacht was lying, with steam up, 
in the roads, waiting to carry him home. 
The Englishman in Saleh experienced some 
moments of acute embarrassment while his 
mother's retainers, old men who had known 
him in infancy, squatted about his feet, em- 
braced his knees with tears and laughter, 
and bade him welcome in their kindly and 
unself-conscious fashion, unrestrained by the 
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presence of his amused fellow- passengers ; 
but the heart of him was touched by the 
obvious sincerity of their greeting. Of a 
sudden it was revealed to him that he was, 
in truth, returning home, — that this distant 
land held men and women upon whom, in 
his self-absorption, he had hardly expended 
a thought for years, who yet loved him 
with a depth and a fidelity wholly different 
from the kindly affection which he had won 
for himself even in the warm-hearted Le 
Mesurier family. There, too, he had been 
at best just "one of the boys," here he 
was a prince and the son of a king ! The 
incense of that curious blending of familiar 
personal affection with an inherited tradi- 
tion of loyalty •'— whereof the Malayan 
people in a special measure have the pre- 
cious secret — was very sweet to him. Jack 
Norris had been right when he had spoken 
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of the East and prophesied that Saleh 
would kindle to it. The old proverb of 
the Malays, which at parting he had quoted, 
recurred to the lad's memory, "The eel 
returning to its mud, the striAAeBf to its 
vine, the betel -nut to its twig!" Where 
on earth is there joy like unto that of the 
home-coming ? 

After all, had Saleh been right, he won- 
dered, when he replied that Azs mud, Ats 
vine, Azs twig were England? 
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VI. 



The arrival at the mouth of the PSiSsu 
river and the ten miles' journey up-stream 
to his father's capital caused a mighty 
vibration of the chords of memory. The 
villages under the shady cocoa-nut palms, 
the deep fringe of restless casuarina-trees 
with each delicate spine a -twitter in the 
breeze, the long yellow sand-spits, the thick- 
set wooden lighthouse painted black and 
white and squatting squarely on its four 
sturdy legs, the irregular, creamy line of 
the bar where the waters of the river 
contended eternally with the tides, — every 
one of these things cried it^ separate 
welcome to Saleh. Then came the noisy 
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transfer from the yacht to the native boat 
with its crowd of gaily-clad Malays saluting 
him with lifted paddles and curious, in- 
terested faces, and a somewhat ignominious 
crawl into the wooden, palm-roofed shelter 
at the stem. 

Saleh seated himself on the carpet which 
covered the deck of this cabin, and noted 
with interest the spears slung by thongs 
from the roof. With a shock of wonder 
he found himself recollecting not only each 
spear, but the individual nickname that it 
bore, and something even of its fabled 
record! The very existence of these 
famous weapons, he was certain, had not 
been so much as remembered by him for 
years. Where, then, he asked himself, 
had all this lore, that now recurred to 
him so readily, been hidden that long 
while? And yonder, up-stream near the 
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bend, lay an island — a tiny piece of earth 
supporting a dozen cocoa-nut palms and 
a hut — PAlau K4pas — Cotton Island — 
though there was not a cotton-tree within 
a mile of it How was it that the name, 
so long unthought upon, leaped now un- 
bidden to his lips? And it was the same 
with everything, — ^people, places, things, — 
he remembered every one of them vividly, 
though the faces were older, the dimen- 
sions of inanimate objects had shrunk 
curiously, — and with them came rags and 
tags of story which he could never even 
remember to have heard. Each one of 
the four grave and aged headmen who 
squatted about the cabin -door in silence, 
their attitudes submissive, their hands 
clasped in their laps, their backs to the 
straining men at the paddles, were known 

to him with an intimacy that was startling, 
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since no thought of them had so much as 
crossed his mind for years! 

There was to Saleh something vaguely 
disquieting, even terrifying, about this 
sudden sharp assertion of the powers of 
an unsuspected memory. It seemed to 
him as though he were the possessor of 
a dual personality, and that one of the 
egos within him had been long lapped in 
slumber and now was abruptly awakened. 
It was playing queer and uncanny tricks 
upon him already. It was strange to him : 
he did not know where to have it, what 
to expect from it. It made him conscious 
of an extraordinary feeling of uncertainty, 
or insecurity about himself! 

With the awkwardness bred of long 
desuetude and emphasised by the fact 
that he still was clad in European fashion, 
Saleh sat cross-legged on the carpet just 
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within the doorway of the tiny cabin, 
watching the familiar landmarks come up 
one by one, each in its turn to drop 
behind as the boat leaped forward to the 
ordered thump and splash and rhythm of 
the paddles. Above him hung the historic 
spears; before him sat the grave courtiers, 
dressed in correct Malay costume, kris 
stuck in their girdles, twisted handkerchiefs 
on their heads, their faces immovable as 
though carved out of mahogany. Over 
their shoulders Saleh could see the bright 
silks of forty paddlers in kaleidoscopic 
movement, as the shining paddle - blades, 
dripping gems of sunlit water, rose and 
fell. Beyond them again the long reach 
of the river, flanked by villages, set with 
islands, busy with the traffic of small craft, 
was visible in swiftly changing glimpses. 
The steersman, perched in the mdgun on 
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the roof of the cabin, lifted up his voice 
and began to keen a boat-song, an elusive, 
plaintive melody, pitched in a minor key, 
instinct with the unresisting, patient melan- 
choly of his race, and as the men at the 
paddles took up the refrain, Saleh felt as 
though the very heart-strings of his soul 
were being made the instrument of that 
music. A little puff of scent -laden wind 
wandered down the river and blew upon 
his cheek. It was to him as though the 
land that had given him birth was greeting 
him with a kiss* Yes, yes, yes, it was 
here, here that he belonged! 

At the landing-stage which ran out into 
the water near the centre of the Kampong 
RAja — the King's Compound, — a long string 
of ramshackle buildings, each in its own ill- 
kept grounds, the whole surrounded by a 
high fence of split bamboos, — a big crowd 
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of natives had congregated to witness the 
arrival of their Sultan's son. As Saleh 
stepped ashore every soul present squatted 
suddenly, and as he stood still in momentary 
surprise, those who were following him im- 
mediately imitated their example. Saleh 
found himself in an instant awfully alone, — 
the only erect figure in that wide multitude, 
every eye in which was fixed upon him. 
He felt himself flush painfully under his 
dark skin. He was conscious of a sensation 
of acute embarrassment. His European 
clothes, which for years he had worn quite 
naturally without giving to them a thought, 
seemed to him of a sudden to be incon- 
gruous, conspicuous, in a manner even 
grotesque.. And the thought flashed across 
his mind, were they not the outward and 
visible signs of certain transformations with- 
in himself which would make him too as 
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hopelessly out of place at the Court of 
Pd&u as was, he felt, the aspect of his 
trim Western figure alone in the heart of 
that squatting, gaily - dressed multitude ? 
Yes, indubitably, he was of this world, but 
not in it. 

He was directed to one of the compounds, 
and the crowd surged after him, each in- 
dividual rising to his feet and falling in 
behind the moment Saleh had passed him. 
He picked his way along a narrow footpath, 
between wastes of rank grass strewn with a 
miscellaneous assortment of rubbish, to the 
door of a big building consisting of three 
large thatched houses, connected each with 
each by narrow covered ways. He clam- 
bered up a stair-ladder which led into a 
wide, mat-strewn room, and all the while 
he was subtly conscious that bright eyes 
were peeping at him from behind lattices 
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and door-curtains. He even fancied that 

he could catch the sound of the feminine 

giggles and light whispers of their owners. 

He felt at once embarrassed and outraged. 

''TAan-ku b^-ddu! His Majesty 

sleepeth!" They were almost the first 

words that had been spoken since his 

landing, and how vividly they recalled to 

him the memories of childhood. They were 

a euphemism, as he, who had been free of 

the inner precincts of the palace, knew well, 

and they meant in plain language that the 

King did not mean to allow himself to be 

bothered. " His Majesty sleepeth ! " was 

what they had always been wont to say 

when the Resident wished to consult the 

King upon any affair of State, or to bring 

him to book for one or another of his 

unspeakable naughtinesses, — when, in fact, 

the presence of the monarch was requested 
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for any purpose that was calculated to bore 
him. Of old it had been a matter of 
course; now it struck chill into Saleh's 
heart. After all these years of absence his 
father would not put himself out even for 
a moment to the extent of according to his 
newly arrived son an immediate interview. 

As many people as could contrive to find 
sitting -space had crowded after him into 
the low-ceilinged, walled -in room. Saleh 
himself was seated near the far end, opposite 
to the entrance, and a space of a few feet 
square was left vacant immediately in front 
of him, but very soon the atmosphere was 
insupportable. No one spoke. All eyes 
were fixed upon him, and he dared not 
move his cramped limbs. He was abomin- 
ably uncomfortable, body and mind. 

"And Tiingku Ampftan.^" he asked. 

Suddenly it occurred to him with a shock 
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that he did not know even his mother's 
name — only her title. 

" Gring^' came the monosyllabic answer 
from one of the senior men present. 
''Gring'^ — a word which is used only in 
speaking of a person of royal blood — means 
"sick," and Saleh was to learn ere long 
that this too was a euphemism. What it 
cloaked he also had yet to learn. 

Again the silence fell. 

Saleh, his nerves sawed to excruciation 
by that host of staring eyes, calm, emotion- 
less faces, and silent immovable figures, felt 
as though he would suffocate, as though in 
a little space he would be driven to scream 
aloud. Again and again he tried to break 
the paralysing monotony and embarrassment 
of the situation by asking a question or 
attempting to start some subject of conver- 
sation, but it was like tossing a ball to one 
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who allows it each time to drop to the 
ground through limp indolent fingers. Very 
soon he abandoned the vain endeavour, and 
suffered the pall of silence to cover all within 
the room in its dense stifling folds ; but the 
Englishman within him hated the inactivity 
of mind and body, fumed inwardly, and 
protested with silent vehemence. 

There recurred to his memory the scenes 
that used to be enacted in the Le Mesurier 
family when he or one of the boys returned 
to it after a few weeks' absence, — how all 
rushed to greet him, how the house was 
clamorous with welcome, how questions were 
fired at the new-comer with an eager interest 
that barely waited for any answers, and how 
the delight of being " home again " was 
multiplied exceedingly by the open rejoic- 
ings that celebrated the return. What a 

contrast, he thought, were those hours of 
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exuberant welcome to this funereal and 
apathetic reception; and even more than 
the lack of frankly expressed interest and 
pleasure, — the which wounded his feelings 
more deeply than he cared at present to 
recognise, — the lack of energy and vitality 
in the assemblage hurt his acquired opinions 
of what human beings ought to be. 
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VII. 

Half an hour, each one of the thirty 
minutes containing sixty aeon-long seconds, 
fraught with its separate torture of sepul- 
chral silence, embarrassment, and ennuty 
crept by, and still the packed room was 
filled by the solemn, grave-eyed crowd, all 
staring placidly at Saleh, and still the lad 
himself sat there, not knowing how or 
whither to make his escape. 

At last there came a diversion. A child 
of about six years of age, dressed in a gaudy 
silk s&rongy or waist-cloth, and an immense 
velvet cap many sizes too large for him, 
swaggered up the footpath leading to the 

building. An aged courtier walked behind 
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him holding over his head a silk sunshade, 
with a six-foot-long haft to it, and a rabble 
of small urchins, in various stages of im- 
partial nudity, followed at his heels. He 
climbed up the stair-ladder, and the crowd 
made a way for him in their midst He 
walked to the small open space in front of 
Saleh, and squatted there comfortably. The 
bearer of the sunshade had closed it at the 
doorway, and he and the rabble of boys now 
squatted at their little master's back, each as 
he took his seat saluting Saleh with hands, 
folded as in prayer, held with the thumbs 
against the nose. 

"Tungku Anjang," said a voice, **the son 
of Che' Jebah.'* And Saleh realised that he 
was looking upon one of his half-brothers — 
a son of his father by some favourite con- 
cubine. It occurred to him with a shock 

that there had probably been many such 
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additions to the family during his absence, 
and that he did not know even of the 
existence of many of his brothers and 
sisters. 

"This, then, is my brother," said the 
child in a clear, high-pitched treble. "Ya 
Allah! I should have said that he was a 
Nasareen ! " 

In Malaya a "Serdni," or Nasareen, 
means a half-caste, and a half-caste, as Saleh 
knew, is a social outcast of both races. 

The bearer of the sunshade leaned for- 
ward and whispered a reproving protest to 
his charge in a hoarse, throaty whisper. 

" But he is just like a Nasareen," replied 
the boy. "He dresses like a white man, 
but his face is black like ours, and his eyes 
too are black, not white eyes. Also, behold, 
how he sits cross-legged. Ya Allah! He 
is very certainly a Nasareen!" 
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The faintest conceivable ripple of amuse- 
ment ruffled the impassivity of the listening 
throng. Evidently the thought which the 
child had put into words found an echo in 
many minds, Saleh's embarrassment in- 
creased. He felt that the child was acting, 
in some sort, as the interpreter of the 
multitude. 

"Come hither," he said, holding out his 
hands. ** I have come from afar. Come to 
me, little brother." 

"Go," whispered the bearer of the sun- 
shade : but the child held back. 

" I won't," he said, shrugging off the hand 

which his follower had placed upon his 

shoulder. " I won't Behold his feet ! He 

weareth boots in the audience-hall I What 

is the name of manners and customs such 

as that ? He is no brother of mine, but a 

Nasareen. I want to go back to Inche*. 
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Take me back to Inche'. I shall tell his 
Majesty to send this Nasareen away. It is 
true what Inche' said, that his coming would 
do me an injury. If you loved me, you 
accursed ones, you would drive him away." 

The little fellow was on his feet by now, 
stamping and raving, lashing out with hands 
and feet at his embarrassed henchman, nor 
was he pacified until he had been lifted on 
to the latter's hip and borne storming out of 
the compound. Saleh could hear the little 
voice raised in angry abuse and threats long 
after the child had disappeared from sight, 
and a keen sense of mortification and dis- 
tress was upon him. 

This was the first greeting that he had 
received from one of his own blood upon his 
return to the land of his forebears. 
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VIIL 

The coming of little Tungku Anjang and 
his stormy departure broke up the silent 
sitting in the outer chamber, which other- 
wise, so far as Saleh could see, might have 
endured to all eternity. A voice speaking 
from the doorway at his back said that his 
gear had been brought up from the boats, 
and suggested an inspection of the room 
assigned to him. Saleh scrambled up into 
an erect position as nimbly as his cramped 
limbs permitted, and passed through the 
curtained doorway into the interior of the 
house. It was a sort of rabbit-warren of a 
place, with narrow crooked passages, the 

floors of yielding bamboo laths, the walls of 
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plaited wattle, and the obscurity was such 
that it was with difficulty that Saleh could 
see to grope his way along. He came at 
last, however, to a big room, the centre of 
which was filled by a great square platform 
raised about two feet above the level of the 
floor. Upon this was spread a flock sleeping- 
mat, covered with crimson silk, with a huge 
stack of square, impossible-looking pillows 
piled at its head, and with ample curtains of 
glaring Manchester chintz, looped up into 
untidy, twisted knots. For the rest there 
were no traces of other furniture, save a vast 
brass vessel which memory told him was 
intended for a spittoon, and the contents of 
his dressing-case and a number of his clothes 
were ranged, the former in neat rows, the 
latter in incongruous heaps, by the side of 
the brilliant sleeping-mat. The whole thing 
had a curiously hybrid aspect, illustrative, 
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so it seemed to Saleh, of the uneasy blend- 
ing of the civilisations of Asia and the 
West 

Saleh took off his European clothes, put 
on a sArong and a short silk blouse which, 
he was told, had been sent to him by his 
mother from the women's apartments, and 
as the delicate scent of sandal-wood filled 
his nostrils, it seemed to him that with his 
English garments he was putting off many 
other things, and that, with the loose, soft, 
fragrant Malayan silks, he was resuming 
some part of his strayed Oriental self. 
There was a measure of consolation in 
this. Never, during all the years that he 
had lived among white men, had he felt 
more completely isolated, estranged, and 
outcast than he had in the room yonder 
while his little brother looked at him with 
childish, disapproving eyes that received 
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from the silent assemblage an endorsement 
of their adverse verdict. 

And now the real welcome to his home 
began. Chill formalities were for a moment 
at an end, though Saleh's rank, which in 
England he had almost forgotten, still 
hedged him about with much ceremony. 
Through the doorway there filtered a trickle 
of dim figures, — old men and women who 
crept toward him one by one, caressed him 
with soft hands, and kissed his knees with 
broken words and tears. They cooed over 
him, praising, petting, belauding, flattering 
him, sounding notes of admiration at the 
manly growth to which he had attained, 
at his likeness to his mother in her youth, — 
hinting (and this set Saleh's cheeks flaming 
again) at the love which the sight of one 
so comely would breed in many hearts. 
They were a little bewildering, a little em- 
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barrassing, a little fulsome even, but Saleh 

was hungry for the warm family affection 

which had always animated the Le Mesurier 

household, and it was pleasant to find at 

last some people at anyrate who seemed 

to be genuinely glad to see hinL 

He remembered them all, though they 

had aged considerably, and also, so it 

seemed to him, were more shabby than of 

old. They were retainers of his mother's 

household, and he was touched by their 

obvious delight at his return. He did not 

know that in the eyes of each one of them 

he was the incarnation of a last hope, that 

for months all his mother's people had 

been building airy castles which had his 

return for their foundation, that they looked 

to his advent to wean the Sultan, his father, 

in some degree from his grasping concubine, 

Che' JSbah, and cherished expectations that 
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the light of the royal countenance (which 
carried with it a full share of the royal 
wealth) would be led, through him, to shine 
once again upon the derelict queen and her 
establishment A Malayan Court is ever 
a hotbed of intrigue and counter - intrigue, 
the main prize of which is the fickle favour 
of the King, and Saleh, disarmed in ad- 
vance by his British ignorance and inno- 
cence of such things, was already a piece 
in the game round which revolved a thous- 
and plannings and schemings. But for the 
moment he knew nought of this, where- 
fore the coming of these ** old faces of his 
infancy," whose gladness at his return had 
every appearance of being inspired by the 
purest personal affection, brought to his 
sore heart not a little of satisfaction. 

He ate his evening meal of cunningly 
concocted curry and rice sitting upon his 
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sleeping-mat with a score of these family 

retainers grouped around him, chatting to 

one another easily, and ministering to his 

wants. There was present no one of a 

rank that warranted him in sharing a dish 

with Saleh, so the meal was eaten at once. 

in solitude and in public, the discomfort 

being increased by the fact that it had to 

be eaten native-fashion, with unaccustomed 

fingers, under a host of critical eyes. It 

requires a sturdy appetite to eat much in 

circumstances such as these, and as soon 

as the meal had been despatched, Saleh 

inquired once more for his mother. There 

followed much passing to and fro between 

his room and the back of the ramshackle 

buildings, and a great deal of mysterious 

whisperings, but at last he was informed 

that Tungku AmpAan was well enough to 

receive him. 
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He was led along a narrow, tumble-down 
passage to a room at the rear of the 
building, passed through a frowsy curtain 
obscuring a doorway, and entered his 
mother's apartment It closely resembled 
the place which had been allotted to his 
own use, save that it was smaller, and 
that the chintz curtains shrouding the 
central platform were not looped up. Dim 
figures darted into comers, like scuttling 
rabbits, at his approach, to the sound of 
much feminine giggling. The only light 
was cast by a lamp which stood on the 
floor of the central platform behind the 
curtains, upon which grotesque shadows, 
danced mockingly. 

Obeying the whispered suggestion of the 
old woman who had brought him hither, 
Saleh lifted up the hem of the curtain, 

crept under it, and seated himself upon 
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the platform. The kerosene lamp which 
he had seen from without flared and stank 
at his elbow; the ceiling - cloth overhead 
sagged low in great stained patches; the 
platform was covered by a thick flock 
mattress; the whole place was reminiscent 
of the interior of a very foul four-poster 
bed. 

There were two figures in the place, — 
an aged woman lying upon her side with 
her back toward him, both of whose hands 
clutched what looked like a short, thick 
piece of polished bamboo, one end of 
which was held between her lips, and a 
young and very pretty girl who squatted 
upon her heels and leaned with indolent 
grace above a tiny lamp with a glass 
shade open at the top. As Saleh watched, 
this girl fished some chocolate - coloured 
substance out of a little jade pot with a 
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thing like a knitting-needle, held it above 
the flame of the lamp till it bubbled into 
big swelling blisters, and then, at the psy- 
chological moment, thrust it with the skill 
born of long practice into a tiny hole 
bored in the centre of the terra cotta 
pipe - bowl in which the thick bamboo 
terminated. The place was stiflingly hot, 
and reeked with the stale fumes of 
opium. 

The woman who lay upon her side puffed 
in the smoke luxuriously three or four times, 
inhaling deeply, then suffered the pipe to 
fall upon the mattress, and presently blew 
out great, quick clouds through her mouth 
and nose. She gave, when this was done, 
a sort of guttural grunt of satisfaction. 
The girl, peeping slily at Saleh, bent 
above her and Whispered something in 
her ear. 
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" Who ? Where ? " said the woman 
vaguely. 

**Here, on the right," said the girl, with 
a little laugh which to Saleh sounded full 
of insolence. 

The older woman pulled herself together, 
rolled on to her back, and then sat up, 
gathering her legs under her. For an in- 
stant she peered at Saleh as though she 
saw him with difficulty, then she gave 
vent to a sudden^ inarticulate cry, threw 
out her arms, seized him round the back 
of his head, and buried his face in her 
bosom. It was done so quickly, so un- 
expectedly, that Saleh was near being 
thrown off his balance, and with his nose 
and mouth forced into the folds of a 
frowsy bed - gown that seemed to have 
been soaked in a mixture of sandal -wood 

oil and opium, he found it difficult to 
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reciprocate the embraces to which he was 
being subjected. Also, do what he would, 
the thought of Mrs Le Mesurier and her 
dainty sweetness and refinement, and of 
the cruel contrast which his adopted, pre- 
sented to his real mother, would obtrude 
itself. The revelation which the past few 
minutes had brought to him was horrify- 
ing, no less, — his acquired European pre- 
judices were responsible for that ; but what 
shocked him in an almost equal degree was 
the discovery that no filial instinct within 
him responded to the endearments of this 
poor, broken-down, opium-sodden old hag! 
This, too, warred against his European 
conceptions of the eternal fitnesses, for 
with many of the white man's prejudices, 
he had acquired much of the white man's 
sense of moral obligation, and he belonged 
moreover to a race among whom the love 
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of the mother that bore him is to the 
average man the strongest love of his life. 
It was dreadful to him that he should see 
this woman after many years of separation 
from her, not with the tolerant eyes of 
a son, whose grateful memory refuses to 
recognise uglinesses which are patent to 
others, but with the cold, critical, appris- 
ing judgment such as any white man 
might have used. Ah, indeed, those who 
by educating him in England had given 
him so little save an added capacity for 
pain, had taken from him ruthlessly much 
that was very precious, much that it 
passed the wit of man ever to replace! 

These thoughts crowded through his 
mind, jostling and hustling one another, 
not distinct and clean-cut as they are here 
set down, but in a host of dim, half- 
formed, but scalding impressions, the sum 
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total of which was a horror of the mother 
that bore him, in whose frowsy embraces 
he lay suffocating, — horror of himself 
because he could not feel toward her as 
a son should feel, — horror at the thought 
of something taken from him that could 
never be made good, and underlying all a 
keen self-pity. Soon he, too, was shaken 
by sobs, and to the woman that wept and 
crooned and mumbled over him, the con- 
vulsive clutchings of his hands seemed the 
natural expression of a heart brimming 
over with emotion. 

At last he was released, and his mother, 
turning abruptly toward the girl who sat 
at her side, struck at her savagely. 

"Begone!" she cried, and the girl forth- 
with vanished, casting as she went a lan- 
guishing glance at Saleh. She saw in the 
newly recovered son of the household a 
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rising power with whom it would be at 
once pleasant and profitable to be on 
terms of intimacy. Besides, young Saleh 
was very good to look upon. 

Tungku Ampftan drew Saleh toward 
her, so that he occupied a seat by her 
side with his back against the stack of 
pillows, and taking his right hand be- 
tween both her own, she held it in her 
lap, caressing it. 

" Al' hamdu - /- Illah ! Thanks be to 

Allah!" she mumbled repeatedly. "It is 

to me as though the moon had fallen this 

night into my lap! Oh, my child, my 

child! How my heart hath longed for 

thee all these years, and now at last thou 

art come! But thou art no longer my 

little sweetheart Thou hast grown into a 

man, and comely. All the girls of the 

palace will be mad for thee, my son! But 
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step cautiously, Chik!" (How the long- 
forgotten pet name recalled to Saleh the 
memories of his childhood !) "Be wary in 
thy love-affairs, lest thou chance to anger 
thy father." 

" I shall have no love-affairs," said Saleh 
with conviction. To him, after his long 
intercourse with refined Englishwomen and 
association with clean - minded men, his 
mother's light and complacent reference to 
low intrigues as a thing of course jarred 
upon and shocked him* 

Tungku AmpAan laughed. 

" Ya Allah, little son of mine ! " she cried 
playfully. "No love-affairs indeed! The 
cat and the roast, the tinder and a spark, 
a boy and a girl! All be ill to keep 
asunder! No love-affairs, forsooth! But 
the palace hussies will have a care of 
that, comely as thou art! But step with 
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caution, for Underneath - the - Foot is as 
jealous as of old, and that slut Che' 
Jebah is to him eyes and ears and nose 
for the detection of intrigues. Also it 
is for thee to help me, thy mother." 

This was to Saleh's thinking a better 
channel in which to let the conversation 
flow. 

"Willingly," he said. "How can I help 
thee, O my mother?" 

Tungku AmpClan threw a suspicious 
glance over her shoulder to assure herself 
that there were no eavesdroppers. Also 
she sidled nearer to Saleh, thrusting her 
chin almost into his face. For the life of 
him he could not prevent himself from not- 
ing that her skin was dry and parched, as 
is the way with confirmed opium-smokers, 
that it was covered with grimy wrinkles, 

that her hair was frowsy and ill -kempt, 
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that her habit had evidently developed in 
her the inevitable distaste for cold water 
and contempt of cleanliness which are 
among the penalties it inflicts upon its 
victims. 

*'Thy father," whispered Tungku Am- 
pAaix hurriedly, still casting apprehensive 
glances about her. **His conduct toward 
me hath not been fitting. Here be many 
months — more than I have the wit to 
count — that he hath not entered my dwell- 
ing, the which is a sin against the law of 
Allah and his Prophet, so those learned in 
the Scriptures tell me. For me, I neither 
read nor write, but those who are well 
versed say that it is a sin, for I am his 
istri — a wife of rank equal to his own, — 
no mere gUndek, mere concubine like that 
slut JSbah, who of old was one of mine 
own tire -women. That I could endure, 
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for my body now is no longer young, but 
of all the money which the Kompani [Gov- 
ernment] giveth to him every month he 
spareth me no portion ! It is true that 
the Kompani maketh provision for me also, 
— a monthly pittance, a mere nothing, 
barely enough to pay for my betel-quids, — 
but it is fitting that I, the queen, the prin- 
cipal wife, one upon whom the title of 
Tungku Ampftan hath been conferred, 
should share in the wealth of the king." 

"Surely," said Saleh, not knowing what 
dse to say. 

*' Therefore, Chik, I trust that thou wilt 

insert certain advice into thy father's heart, 

showing him how evil is his conduct, and 

urging him to give me money, more money. 

Also, thou who canst speak the white man's 

tongue, I trust that thou wilt take order 

to bring to the knowledge of the TCUm 
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Resident the full measure of my calamities 
and the so evil behaviour and carriage of 
the king, thy father." 

To Saleh, filled with prejudices imported 
from England anent the privacy of family 
affairs, there was something grossly in- 
decent in the idea of celebrating his return 
to Pelesu by a grand washing of the 
domestic linen of his mother's establish- 
ment in view of every white man in the 
country; but he felt that it would be vain 
to attempt to explain this feeling to the 
old woman at his side, who alternately 
pleaded and stormed for money, more 
money. 

She was storming now. 

" It is all the fauh of that slut Si-Jebah !" 

she cried. ''To think that the minx was 

once a girl in mine own house! To think 

that it was mine at pleasure to pinch and 
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slap her, to bend back her fingers till they 
cracked and the screams came» to suspend 
her by her thumbs that she might know 
the torture of the live embers! To think 
that I might have done that and more, 
that I might have had my will of her in 
any fashion that I chose, and that there 
was no man to hinder, since such things 
come but rarely to the ears of the Tiian 
Resident! But she was cunning, the ac- 
cursed one, — cunning and meek and will- 
ing and soft-spoken in those days. She 
wheedled me then, as she wheedleth thy 
father to-day, and I never saw, blind eyes 
that were mine! how she was scheming. 
Wherefore she never received aught of 
punishment from me^ while she dwelt 
within my household. Ya Allah! Ya 
Allah I Ya Allah I 

Tungku Ampiian was rocking herself to 
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and fro, to and frO| in a paroxysm of grief 
at the thought of these precious opportun- 
ities which she^ lacking a prophetic vision, 
had so shamefully neglected. To Saleh, 
robbed through no fault of his own of the 
filial affection which might have helped 
him to pardon that which he could not 
approve, this exhibition of savage vindic- 
tiveness was something to turn one sick 
with horror and disgust. The abominable, 
opium -laden, stifling atmosphere of the 
place was making him physically giddy. 
The whole experience held for him some- 
thing of the torturing unreality of a night- 
mare, yet throughout he knew that this was 
happening in fact, not in the fictitious agony 
of a dream. 

Fortunately, perhaps, his mother was too 
drug-sodden and self-centred to be able to 
take much heed of the impression which 
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was being created in her son's mincl» and 
for near an hour she continued to pour forth 
her complaints and her rage. For months, 
almost for years, she had not stirred beyond 
the narrow limits of the half-bed, half-room 
in which she sat, and her ideas, her loves 
and her hates, had been whittled down to 
dimensions almost equally restricted, — ^anger 
against her husband, hatred of Che' Jebah 
and an impotent craving to torture her, a 
fierce desire for money, more money, which 
in its turn would help to feed her only 
love — her opium-pipe! She went through 
and through the whole gamut of these 
emotions, not once but with endless, aim- 
less repetitions, for Saleh's benefit, and when 
at last he succeeded in making his escape, 
he felt shocked and outraged, as though 
he had been called upon to witness some 

hideous indecency, or as though he had been 
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forced (as indeed he had) to become the 
unwilling recipient of disgraceful secrets. 

Shortly after his return to his own quarters 
he received a visit from two aged crones, 
tire-women of his mother's establishment, 
who with much mysterious paraphrase in- 
formed him that they had been sent by 
Tungku AmpAan to borrow from him the 
sum of one hundred dollars. They had 
much to say, and they said it with elabora- 
tion, and many details to give, and they 
spared Saleh no fraction of their squalor, 
bearing on the subject of the sordid poverty 
of the house ; and the poor young fellow, 
with a feeling of intense repulsion at his 
heart, gave the money demanded of him 
in a frantic desire to be rid of the hags. 
As she reached the doorway one of them 
stealthily returned and whispered hoarsely 
and with much mystery into his ear, that 
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M(inah (which it appeared was the name 
of the girl whom he had seen filling his 
mother's opium-pipe) was fallen deep in love 
with him and sent him greeting. The old 
witch added slily that M{inah awaited his 
commands, weeping and beating her breasts 
in her distraction, and that she, the old 
witch aforesaid, was sorely in need of a five- 
dollar note. 

It was then that the strain which the 
experiences of the day had put upon Saleh 
proved to be too much for his self-control. 
He broke out into angry, petulant, half- 
tearful rage, and the old woman fled from 
him in dismay to impart her firm conviction 
to the other members of the household that 
their mistress's son had returned to them, 
after many days, possessed by the incom- 
prehensible devils which notoriously inhabit 
the bodies of white men. 
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IX. 

Nearly a week had elapsed after his arrival 
at the Court of PSlgsu before Saleh was 
permitted to see his father. If the King 
was really "asleep" on one occasion out 
of every ten when this was reported of 
him, he was certainly the most somnolent 
person alive ; and when he was not 
" asleep *' he was either " eating " or 
"bathing," at least so the members of his 
household stated in reply to all Saleh's 
messengers. With the recollection of his 
mother still very fresh in his mind, it 
seenled to Saleh to be at least a satis- 
factory feature in his father's character 
that he should be so much addicted to 
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the bath; but as the days passed, and 
the duties of his bed - chamberi his meals, 
and his toilet still held the King a close 
prisoner, the youngster began to wonder 
which disgusted him the more, the lack of 
paternal, nay of human, interest in him 
which caused his father thus to postpone 
their meeting, or the poverty of invention 
among the royal retainers which was re- 
sponsible for such flimsy explanations of 
his action. 

But though the light of the kingly coun- 
tenance was so steadfastly denied to him, 
Saleh saw during these days a great 
deal of some of his other relatives. His 
interview with his mother was repeated 
with frequency, and always resolved itself 
sooner or later into a long-drawn-out com- 
plaint about her wrongs, her poverty, and 
the unspeakable wickedness of Che' JSbah, 
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X 



his father's favourite concubine, Tungku 
AmpAan would keep him by her side in 
the loathsome atmosphere of her bedroom 
for an hour at a time while she delivered 
herself of these unvarying monologues, lying 
on her side and sucking at her opium-pipe, 
or squatting with her back to the pile of 
pillows chewing betel-nut as a cow chews 
the cud. Little by little Saleh began to 

L perceive that she was not, as he had 

thought at first, an old woman, that in 
all likelihood she had not yet turned her 
fortieth year; but that she was wrecked 

^ prematurely by too early marriage, un- 

healthy living, and addiction to the opium 
habit For the rest she was, to all intents 
and purposes, a monomaniac. He learned 
to dread his interviews with her quite 
indescribably. 

He made the acquaintance, too, of his 
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three sisters, one of whom was older, while 
two were younger than himself; but he 
found them hardly more satisfactory. He 
was never permitted to see them alone, 
and in their eyes he was primarily a man^ 
and a man, too, about whom clung some- 
thing reminiscent of the European. They 
would Sit side by side, first in a decorous 
silence and an immobile modesty that 
baffled Saleh utterly, and later, when they 
became more accustomed to him, they 
would huddle together, as though for 
protection, and would exchange little 
foolish personal remarks about him one 
with another to an accompaniment of 
much childish giggling. Had he been 
suffered to grow up in daily association 
with them, poor Saleh thought he might 
perhaps have learned to know his sisters, 

for surely they must each have some sort 
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of individuality concealed beneath the cloak 
of these stifling futilities; but as it was, 
he was to them a stranger, — a strange 
man^ — and the barrier of sex made a wall 
between them which he could not scale. 
Against his will the memory wou/d recur 
of the frank brother - and - sister relations 
which had subsisted between Mabel Le 
Mesurier and Aer brothers, between the 
two Fairfax girls and Harry, nay, even 
between Mabel Le Mesurier and himself. 
The contrast was merciless, and he, who 
during the last few weeks of his stay in 
England had fancied himself to be terribly 
alone, found that he was here, under his 
mother's roof, discovering the meaning of 
real lonelinesa 

The only relative for whom he found it 
easy to feel some real affection was Rdja 
Pahliwan Indut, a cousin fifty times re- 
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moved, whom Saleh remembered from the 
days of his childhood as a figure at once 
awful and heroic. There clustered about 
him a whole world of legend and romance, 
wild stories of love and war, in each of 
which he had played the leading part 
Men said, Saleh recalled with a smile, 
that Ungku Pahl&wan, as he was usually 
called, was invulnerable; that he had the 
power of assuming invisibility at will ; that 
his magic was only equalled by his valour, 
and the latter had been proved time and 
again, as even the white men acknow- 
ledged, on many a hard -fought field. 
Saleh, with these facts still crowding the 
nooks of his memory, was astonished to 
find the Ungku a singularly quiet, thick- 
set, little man, with quick, humorous eyes, 
square, capable hands, a moustache like 
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a cat's whiskers, and a particularly gentle 
voice and manner. 

That was the first impression which he 
created, but as Saleh learned to know him 
better, Ungku PahlAwan developed certain 
qualities which differentiated him from his 
fellows. To begin with, he was not in the 
least bit afraid of the King, and laughed 
openly at the rail -sitting courtiers who, 
he averred, did not dare to pay their 
respects to Saleh until they had had an 
opportunity of judging for themselves in 
what fashion his father was likely to 
receive him. Also, he went in no awe of 
the Resident and of the white men, and 
he held and frankly expressed very strong 
opinions concerning the precise effect which 
the coming of these people had had upon 
Pelesu. 
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" They have robbed the land of man- 
hood," he would say. "Our youth grow 
up knowing nought of arms nor of the lore 
that maketh the warrior. If to-day there 
chanceth a quarrel between two young 
cockerels, it is not fought to a finish with 
the 'steel-spurs,' as quarrels between men 
should be fought, but straightway both fly 
headlong to the police-station, there to 
make complaint after the fashion of weeping 
women. Of old, Ya Allah Muhammad 
Al-Rasul! — of old there were deeds to be 
done that it were fitting for a man to 
do. Now ... In the days which 
the white folk have filched from us, for 
a man who was a man supplies lay ever 
at the tip of his dagger! I never lacked 
for aught in those so glorious times I 
Now . . ." 

And the spittoon would be called into 
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request as the only sufficient means of 
expressing his deep disgust 

He would tell Saleh tales by the hour 
together of the adventurous past in which 
he had been so prominent a figure, always 
comparing that eventful, lawless time with 
the ordered, dull monotony of to-day, and 
Saleh, boy that he was, would find himself 
kindling with enthusiasm for the romance of 
Malaya the untamed. He did not stay to 
think of the misery and the oppression from 
which the coming of the white men had 
relieved the bulk of the common people. 
He only knew that his own life had seem- 
ingly been spoilt by the Englishmen's deter- 
mination to force a blending of the East 
with the West, the which, so Ungku Pahlft- 
wan declared, when applied to the whole 
of Pfil&u, was rendering the country one 

unfitted for the habitation of a man who 
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was a man. He was utterly out of love 
with the present : that of itself set him 
longing for the past. He knew that his 
English education and training had put him 
completely out of tune with surroundings 
which by right should have been congenial, 
and for the rest had given him, so he 
thought, little save an increased capacity 
for suffering. Where the English had been 
guilty of so hideous an error in the case of 
a single individual, was it not only reason- 
able to suspect that they had made blunders 
even more deplorable when dealing with a 
country and its entire population ? It had 
been shown to him with merciless clearness 
that he could never be an Englishman : it 
followed, therefore, that he must be a Malay, 
— but not a Malay of the present time, of 
which Ungku PahlAwan spoke so scornfully, 

a Malay with all the romance, all the adven- 
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ture, all the thrilling interest of the unfet- 
tered past taken from him, but a Malay 
of the bygone days whereof the stories 
warmed him with so strange an excite- 
ment. 

R4ja Pahl&wan Indut began to perceive 
that he had not only a sympathetic listener, 
but promising material lent to him for his 
hand to mould, by the kindness of AUah^ 
the Merciful and Compassionate God. He 
summoned another distant relative to his 
aid, Rdja Haji Abdullah, a little wizened 
sage dressed always in an immense green 
turban and Qov/ing judaA of the same colour, 
who had much to say on the subject of the 
Muhammadan religion and the indignity 
offered thereto by the fact that in Pglesu 
infidels took it upon themselves to rule the 
children of the Prophet. Saleh had felt the 
contagious enthusiasm of the Muhammadan 
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stirring in him unbidden when he first came 
into contact with it at Port Said. He was, 
at this period of his life, sorely out of coun- 
tenance with things as he found them in this 
best of all possible worlds, and he longed to 
find something connected with himself of 
which he might feel that he had a right to 
be proud. RAja Haji Abdullah's teaching 
supplied this need. Saleh thrilled to re- 
member that he was part of the greatest 
brotherhood upon earth ; that he belonged 
to a faith which was the religion, not of love, 
but of hate, which regarded all infidels as 
food for slaughter and for the fires of Jehan- 
nam, and that, because he was a Muham- 
madan, in the eyes of millions he was the 
unquestioned superior of the white men who 
had outcast him. These lessons were taught 
gradually, cautiously, and spread out, as we 

shall see presently, over a period of many 
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months ; but it was during the first few days 
of his stay at the Court of Pfil&u, when he 
stood most sorely in need of consolation to 
his wounded spirit, that there were im- 
planted in his soul the seeds of an active 
discontent with the ways and works of the 
white men, and the beginnings of the fierce, 
devouring fanaticism of the Muhammadan. 

The two men whose words had upon him 
so strong an effect were perfectly well aware 
what it was that they were doing. Like the 
hungry retainers of his mother's household, 
they too had their plans and their schemes, 
and to them also Saleh was an important 
piece in the game they hoped to play. 
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The interview with his father, when at last 
it did take place, was a very frosty business. 
The King sat cross-legged on a mat at the 
far end of his hall of audience, a great 
oblong building, open to the air on three 
sides, its verandah raised some eight feet 
from the ground, and fringing two tiers of 
platform. The princes and nobles of the 
Court, sitting on one or another of the tiers, 
according to their rank, squatted immovable', 
with elbows on knees, hands clasped in their 
laps, backs bowed, and their eyes glued to 
the face of the King, They formed a sort 
of horse-shoe, and the Sultan had his place 

between and a little beyond the two horns. 
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The monarch was older and fatter than 
when last Saleh had seen him, and was 
dressed in an absurd assortment of brilliant 
colours, while a yellow cap, much too small 
for him, perched crazily upon his shaven 
scalp. His face, with its small eyes and the 
loose rolls and creases of flesh, resembled 
that of a fat but rather fierce hog. He 
breathed heavily, and his upper lip bulged 
over an immense wad of shredded tobacco, 
red with areca-nut juice. 

Saleh, who had been carefully drilled in 
his part by the anxious inmates of his 
mother's house, and had been forced, 
sorely against his will, to don for the 
occasion full native costume, clambered 
clumsily up to the top platform, and 
squatted cross-legged opposite to his 
father, the whole length of the hall divid- 
ing them. The King did not so much as 
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spare him a glance. Saleh felt as though 

he were dressed for a fancy-dress ball, and 

was going through a set of laboriously 

acquired tricks like a performing dog. His 

hands shook as he laid them palm to palm 

in his lap, and raised them so that the 

thumbs rested against his forehead. Then 

he shuffled up the carpet a few yards and 

repeated the operation. He was uneasily 

conscious that his progress was a sadly 

awkward affair, and that the courtiers were 

watching him critically with the tails of 

their eyes. Again he shuffled forward, 

sweating with embarrassment and agita* 

tion, and again he raised his hands in the 

salute. He was quite close to his father 

by this time, but neither by word nor sign 

did the old man give any token that he 

was aware of his son's approach. There 

were real tears of mortification in Saleh*s 
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eyes as he bent at last to kiss the King's 
knee. Still no notice of any kind was 
taken of him, and he shuffled, still main- 
taining his sitting posture, to a point at 
the end of the right-hand tip of the horse- 
shoe of courtiers. 

The King rolled slowly, as though turn- 
ing upon his axis, and addressed a gaily- 
dressed man who occupied a seat upon the 
side opposite to Saleh. 

"Your servant desireth to go up-stream 

to-morrow to snare doves," he said. The 

man he spoke to was of royal rank, and 

the "servant" to whom he referred was 

the celebrated Che* Jebah. Since she was 

not a woman of the blood royal, she was 

nominally "the servant" of every r^ja in 

the land, though practically most men and 

women in Pfilfisu that day were her slaves. 

"Majesty," said the man addressed, and 
III 
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forthwith a slow trickle of talk began to 

flow on the subject of decoy doves, their 

points and their records. Saleh felt chilled 

to the core. What a welcome, what a 

home-coming to his father's house was this ! 

At last, when the subject of decoy doves 

began to show signs of running dry, the 

King turned abruptly to Saleh and fired 

a question at him, using the vocative, and 

something of the manner which a Malay 

generally employs when addressing a dog. 

Saleh was startled, hurt, and offended, which 

was a pity, for if he had been bred in 

Malaya instead of England he would have 

known that he had no cause for indignation. 

Most Malay rSjas pet, caress, and indulge 

their children in a quite extravagant fashion 

so long as the days of childhood last, but 

adopt a certain truculent brutality of manner 

toward them so soon as the boys become 
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transformed into men. This, it is felt, is 

necessary, if paternal authority is to be 

preserved, and it is often salutary, since 

no one save the King himself dares treat 

a cubbish young prince with the withering 

contempt and blistering frankness which 

the health of the souls of such gentry 

commonly demands. If the whole trend 

of your education has taught you to gratify, 

not to restrain, your passions, it follows that 

violent methods are necessary if you are to 

be by any one controlled, and it is in this 

fact that the Malayan rija's bearing toward 

his sons finds its justification; but Saleh^ 

poor fellow, had not been brought up in 

the haphazard fashion that prevails at a 

Malayan Court, and to him his father's 

manner was sheer outrage. 

" Heh, you there ! You know nothing 

about doves, I suppose?" 
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Saleh saluted hurriedly. 

** Nothing, Majesty," he stammered. 

"And very little about language and 
religion ? ^ You sit cross-legged in ungainly 
fashion, and your tongue speaks with a bad 
accent. Yet you have been to the white 
men's country, they tell me. What then 
did they teach you there if you know 
nought about such simple things as decoy 
doves ? " 

"I learned all manner of things out of 
books," faltered poor Saleh. "Also what 
is fitting and what is not fitting according 
to the codes of the white men." 

" And yet," said the King disapprovingly, 
**you salute clumsily. Did they not even 
teach you the manners that befit an inmate 

^ Bhdsa ugdmay literally "language and religion," con- 
veys a far more comprehensive meaning than the words 
themselves imply. The phrase means manners, carriage, 
behaviour, conversational style, &c. 
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of a Court over yonder in the land which 
lies above the wind?" 

Saleh hung down his head. He de- 
spaired of being able to make his father 
understand the nature of the things of 
which a knowledge had been imparted to 
him during his sojourn in England. 

" It is a long way off, is it not ? Heh, 
you there ! It is a long way off, is it not ? " 

" Yes, Majesty," said Saleh. 

" Is it as far away as Kdyang-an — as 
fairy-land?" asked the King. 

Saleh smiled. He took this question to 
be a royal jest. 

" What are you grimacing at, you there ? 
Are your ears deaf .^ Is it as far away as 
K&yang-an?'' 

Saleh looked around in bewilderment. 

" There is no such place as KAyang-aUy^ 
he blurted out at last. 
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The wrath of the King was instantly 
tremendous, and threatened forthwith to 
become apoplectic. His voice rose to a 
roar, and broke discordantly upon a high 
note. 

" What profits it to say such things ? " 
he cried. *' What meaneth it that you, you 
whose age is barely a year of maize, come 
hither and tell me — me — that there is no 
such place as Kdyang-an ? There always 
has been such a place, the books are full of 
brave tales concerning it, and you — you who 
say that you have learned much out of 
books — tell me that there is no such place ! 
It seemeth to me that you are vainly striv- 
ing to display cleverness ! No Kdyang-an^ 
forsooth! Heard ye ever the like?" He 
turned to the assembled courtiers. " Do ye 
hold with this young jackanapes that there 
is no such place } " 
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" No, TAan-ku," the obsequious chorus 
made answer. ** It is very certain that there 
is such a place, even as thy Majesty sayeth." 

'* And how far is it from the white men's 
lands which lie above the wind?" asked the 
King. 

The courtiers looked at one another in- 
quiringly, and then one of them, a great 
authority on such matters, answered with 
the gravity which the royal question de- 
manded. 

" The whit»e men's country^," he said, " is 

distant a matter of a month and a half in 

a ship — about twice as far as Mecca. 

Kdyang-an must be at least as far away 

again, for the books say that it is 'more 

distant than the eye can see, farther than a 

horse can gallop, even farther than a bird 

can fly without falling exhausted.' Kdyang- 

any Majesty, according to thy servant's 
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reckoning, must be more than twice as 
distant as the white men's country. It 
would take approximately three to three and 
a half months to get there." 

The King turned triumphantly to Saleh. 

** See there 1 " he roared. " That be good 
talk! And you would have us believe 
that there is no such place! Ya Allah, 
Muhammad I Even in the matter of book- 
knowledge it seemeth that you are sadly 
deficient." 

Saleh saluted in silence. Self-satisfied 
ignorance such as this was, he felt, some- 
thing with which it were vain for him to 
attempt to compete. 

" And in the white men*s land the people 

are without manners, decency, or morals," 

continued the King dogmaticallyi ** You 

lived there many years, and your manners 

obviously have suffered thereby, but you 
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noticed that things are as I have said — 
eh?" 

" No, Majesty," faltered Saleh. " I noticed 
nothing of the kind." 

The courtiers gazed at him with astonish- 
ment. There must be a fine blending of 
madness and audacity in one who made 
bold thus to differ with the King. 

"What?" roared the monarch, rolling 
about grotesquely in the extremity of his 
wrath. " You have certainly learnec^ to lie. 
It is not fitting to tell such things to me. 
Not noticed such things, forsooth ! Do not 
the men wear trousers without any waist- 
cloth to cover them from thigh to belt ? Do 
not the women wear garments that fit their 
bodies so closely that they might as well be 
nude ? Do not these same women bare their 
necks and their breasts shamelessly in the 

evenings, and thereafter consort unblush- 
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ingly with men — men who are not even 
bound to them by ties of kindred ? Do 
not the white folk have orgies which they 
name ' ddnsing' when the men, to the en- 
couragement of music, embrace the women 
indiscriminately, this man with the other's 
wife, this youth with some neighbour's 
daughter? Do they not, when the ' ddns- 
tng' is over, retire, two by two, to certain 
dark places prepared for the purpose, there 
to make love, while the husbands and the 
brothers of these shameless women lift no 
finger to prevent the scandal ? And you 
have noticed none of these things ! Perhaps 
you will tell me that they are like Kdyang- 
an, — that they have no existence ! " 

" Such practices prevail. Majesty," fal- 
tered poor Saleh. " But indeed there is 
no harm — such as . . ." 

The King cut him short with a roar. 
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'* No harm, you say ! No harm, forsooth ! 
Ya Allah ! Would you make my eyes 
blind ? Are not these folk men and wo- 
men ? Then how can there be no harm ? 
No, it is as I said. In the white men's 
land there are no manners, no decency, no 
morals. Is it not so ? " 

And again the courtiers spoke in chorus — 
" It is very certainly so, O Majesty ! " 
Saleh had no word to say. Explanation, 
he felt, was hopeless. He was paralysed by 
the patent impossibility of making his father 
regard these things from his, from the 
Englishman's, standpoint ; and stated as the 
King had stated them, even the most inno- 
cent practices sounded like damning proofs 
of the truth of his assertions anent the 
depravity of white men. Yet he longed to 
defend his friends, to vindicate the honour 
of the race which numbered Alice Fairfax 
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among its daughters, and it seemed to him 
that there was something grotesque in such 
a condemnation being pronounced upon it 
here, in the Court of PSlSsu, of whose 
happy-go-lucky lack of morals he had al- 
ready obtained more than a passing glimpse. 

** And you," continued the King brutally, 
— "you, I suppose you have danced with 
these shameless women, eh ? " 

" I have danced with English ladies, and 
I am very fond of dancing," said Saleh 
sulkily. 

'' I make no doubt of it," said the King 
unpleasantly, and the chorus of courtiers 
echoed the royal laughter. 

" But . . . but . . . really it is not as 
thou thinkest. Majesty : there is no evil 
in it." 



The King spat out a coarse vernacular 
proverb that made Saleh's cheeks burn with 
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indignation, and again the ready laughter 

of the courtiers greeted the witticism of their 

monarch. 

His facile victory over his son had put 

the Sultan by now in an excellent humour 

with himself and with all the world, a fact 

which was proved by his proceeding to 

relate a number of anecdotes, every one 

of which was of a character more or less 

unpublishable, designed to illustrate the 

soundness of his contentions anent the 

frailty of human nature. Saleh, as he 

listened, was astonished to find that these 

appalling tales were robbed of the major 

portion of their offence by the fact that 

they were being told in the vernacular. 

He tried mentally to translate one of them 

into English words, and the result fairly 

took his breath away! Yet the story-teller 

was his own father, and it was his father 
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who but a moment since had been pointing 
the finger of scorn at Saleh's English friends 
for what he held to be their notorious and 
shameless immorality! The tangle and 
topsy-turvydom, the crooked vision and the 
distorted travesty of the truth which result 
from looking at the West through the eyes 
of the East, and of judging the Oriental 
from the standpoint of the European, were 
impressing themselves upon Saleh's under- 
standing in a bewildering fashion. It ap- 
pealed to him as a hopeless task, no less, 
to attempt to unravel such a surprising 
confusion of cross purposes. 

Presently men trooped into the hall bear- 
ing great trays of sweetmeats, and Saleh 
was gruffly bidden by the King to share 
his dish with him. He partook of these 
delicacies with difficulty, for their luscious 

sweetness sickened him, but he felt that 
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his startled assent was justified when the 
King, in a bullying voice, told him that 
such dainties could not be produced in 
England. 

Very soon after these abominable refresh- 
ments had been disposed of, the King re- 
tired, and Saleh was conducted back to his 
own quarters. He went feeling like one 
who has just received a severe and public 
whipping, and he noticed that the more 
prudent of his father's courtiers gave him 
a wide berth. In his mother's household 
there was weeping and wailing that night, 
and Tungku Ampiian rated and scolded 
him for an hour on end. It was held 
that Saleh, in his first interview with the 
King, had not acquitted himself well. 
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So far Saleh had not had the fact forced 
upon his perception that the white men, 
who had taken it upon themselves to play 
the part of Providence to the State of 
Pelesu, were in any wise concerning them- 
selves with his destinies; yet it was the 
British Resident, not his parents, who had 
decreed that he should spend the first un- 
broken month of his return at his father's 
Court. 

*' He must begin by remaking the ac- 
quaintance of his own people," the Resident 
had said, nor stayed to think what that 
experience would hold for a lad of Saleh's 

upbringing. ^Mt is a thousand pities, to 
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my thinking, that he was ever taken out 
of his proper environment The native 
guided by white influence is all right: the 
denationalised native is the devil. Any 
way, he must begin by fitting back into 
his own groove before we try to work him 
on European lines." 

Baker, the District Officer who had charge 
of the two thousand square miles of country 
in which the King's Court was situated, had 
been absent on duty at some distance from 
the capital at the time of Saleh's return, 
and the only two remaining white men in 
the station, the medical officer and the in- 
spector of police, had been occupied with 
their own business, and had not thought 
it necessary to intrude upon the new 
arrival. 

Upon the evening of his disastrous inter- 
view with his father, however, Saleh learned 
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that TClan Baker had returned, and before 
he went to his rest a note was put into 
his hands. 

"Dear TOngku Mat Saleh," — it ran, — 
" I am just back from a long trip down 
the coast, and write this line to welcome 
you to Pelesu. I hope that they are 
giving you a good time on your side of 
the river, and that you will let me know 
if there is anything that I can do for you. 
I had a letter from Mr Norris by last mail 
very full of interest in you and your 
affairs. I have a lot of work awaiting 
me after my absence, but I will come 
across and see you to-morrow afternoon, 
unless you care to come and see me some 
time earlier in the day. — Believe me 
sincerely yours, 

"Arthur Baker." 
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"AmbAi, O Ma\ Tungkul How clever 
thou art to be able to decipher writing 
such as that!" cried the retainers who 
were present when Saleh read this note, 
and they crowded round him in undis- 
guised admiration when Saleh, writing under 
considerable difficulties, scrawled an answer 
saying that he would call upon the District 
Officer on the morrow. 

The boat which had brought him up 
from the mouth of the river carried him 
next morning across the broad stream to 
a neat landing-stage, and Saleh was at 
once struck by the trim orderliness of the 
place, which was in such abrupt contrast 
to the ill -kept grounds of the royal com- 
pounds. Here were streets straight as a 
die, houses and shops of uniform pattern, 
well - built, airy bungalows for the white 

men, a broad parade-ground, with police 
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barracks on one side of it and a big jail 
building on the other; lawn-tennis courts, 
golf greens, and a large block of Govern- 
ment offices. He had left behind him on 
the far bank of the river a native Court 
untouched by the years — slovenly, dirty, 
undisciplined, unmoral, — a place where law 
and order gained at best but a precarious 
foothold ; only a mile and a half of running 
water separated it from a station where all 
things, from the carefully constructed roads 
to the grim wall of the jail, told of organ- 
ised administration, enforced cleanliness, and 
obedience to well understood rules. With 
the teachings of Rdja Pahlllwan Indut fresh 
in his mind, it seemed to Saleh that the 
white men's coming had robbed the Court 
of Pglgsu of all the romance and the un- 
fettered, masterless freedom which of old 

had been its heritage, leaving in their stead 
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only the dirt, the squalor, and the unlove- 
liness, and had availed nothing to mould 
it into even a distant likeness to this 
station, this little piece of the West thrust 
thus incongruously into the heart of the 
disordered East. PSlesu, the ancient, the 
inviolate, the unreformed — the PSlesu of 
which Rdja Pahldwan had such stirring 
tales to tell — stood out, in -Saleh's imagina- 
tion, as the representative of one ideal — 
the native; the trim little station on the 
left bank of the river represented, to his 
thinking, another — the ideal of the white 
men. The Court of Pelesu, as he had 
learned of late to know it, appeared to 
him to approximate neither to the one 
nor to the other — to be, in fact, a hybrid 
creation of two opposed and clashing civil- 
isations, hateful at once to the European 
and to the thoughtful native. In it Saleh 
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winced to trace in some sort a picture of 
his own soul. 

There remained, then, to choose between 
the two ideals — the native and the Euro- 
pean; of the unlovely hybrid he would 
have nothing. His hopes must be fixed 
either upon the future or upon the past ; 
the present was unendurable. Must he 
strive with the white men to reduce the 
land of his birth to the regulated mon- 
otony which this trim station typified, or 
must he dream with Rdja Pahlllwan of a 
return to the old order of things before 
the coming of the white men, and with 
Raja Haji Abdullah of the temporal su- 
premacy of the Children of the Prophet? 
Already this question was beginning to 
obtrude itself upon Saleh's understanding 
as a problem to which, sooner or later, he 

would be forced to supply a solution. 
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Arthur Baker was sitting in his office 
under a swinging punkah, with a huge pile 
of official papers cumbering his writing- 
table. He was a lean, lantern-jawed man 
of thirty, spare and muscular from hard 
exercise and a low diet, sun -tanned to a 
dingy yellow tint, and with light - blue 
eyes, which looked lighter than they really 
were through contrast with his discoloured 
skin. He rose from his chair, shook 
hands with Saleh, and bade him be 
seated. 

" What's the news ? " he said in the 
vernacular. Then he added in English — 
"Look here, it is absurd for me to talk 
to you in Malay. You speak English as 
well as I do, I suppose." 

**Yes, I speak English all ri'," said 
Saleh. 

"Well, then," said Baker, throwing him- 
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self back in his chair and lighting a cigar- 
ette, "How do you like PSlSsu?" 

" Pretty well," said Saleh feebly. 

*' A bit of a change after England, isn't 
it?" 

*• Yes," said Saleh. 

" Where are you living ? " 

"In my mother's house — Tungku Am- 
pClan's, you know." 

Baker whistled shrilly, then caught him- 
self up with haste. 

"Oh, yes, quite so — quite so," he said 
hurriedly. 

There followed an awkward pause. 

"Seen the King yet ?" asked Baker. 

" Yes, I saw him yesterday," said Saleh. 

" Was he nice to you ? " 

" No," said Saleh, and his face flamed. 

" I am sorry for that. I had hoped that 
you would be able to work the King. 
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He's difficult, you know, — most infernally 
difficult." 

'*How do you mean?" asked Saleh, 
rather stiffly. 

"Well, he's most uncommonly inacces- 
sible, for one thing. Can't get him to 
attend to business at any price. I have a 
host of things here" — and Baker thumped 
a pile of official papers — "that I must see 
him about, and Heaven only knows when 
I shall get hold of him ! The worst of it 
is that if there is too much delay the 
powers that be put it down to incom- 
petence on my part, and then I get my 
hair pulled." 

" I see," said Saleh. 

** I tell you what," continued Baker. 

"You might cast your eye over these 

papers and see if there £(re any about 

which you could say a word to the King 
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if the chance offers. I wish you would, 

like a good fellow." 

Saleh took the bundle of dockets, pleased 

to think that he might perhaps be of use, 

and began to read them. They were all 

petitions addressed to the Resident by 

people who claimed that they had been 

aggrieved by the King. Here was one 

from a man who said that his wife had 

been lured into the house of Che' J&bah 

and had there undergone treatment which 

may not be more particularly described; 

here was another complaining that while 

up-river snaring doves the King and his 

youths had stripped his fruit-trees of their 

crop; and there were half-a-dozen others, 

all containing charges ranging from petty 

theft to aggravated assault. They were 

not pretty tales to read about one*s father, 

and the worst of it was that Saleh's instinct 
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told him that they were true. He laid 
the papers back on Baker's table without 
finishing his perusal of them. 

" Oh, have you read 'em ? " asked Baker, 
glancing up from the writing which he had 
resumed. 

*' Some of them," said Saleh. " But . . . 
I do not think you understand. I cannot 
speak to the King about such things. 
You forget that he is my father." 

" I beg your pardon," said Baker, look- 
ing very much embarrassed. ** Upon my 
soul, it didn't strike me in that light. You 
see, you talk English so well, and all that. 
I was speaking to you as I might have 
spoken to a white man. I didn't connect 
you with the King^ — not in that way. I'm 
awfully sorry," 

"And all these complaints, are they 
true?" asked Saleh. 
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"Oh, well, yes. I am afraid they are," 
said Baker reluctantly. 

" And what can you do ? " 

" Oh, I shall see the King and speak to 
him like a Dutch uncle, — I really beg your 
pardon — I mean I shall have to put 
matters to him very straight, and of course 
he will have to pay compensation all round 
— ^and heavy compensation at that It is 
the only thing we can do, and he hates 
having his allowance docked. I shall have 
a beast of an interview with him, and I 
loathe the job as cordially as he can do; 
but, you see, it is what I'm here for." 

Again there came a pause. 

"Is the King treating Tungku AmpAan 
any better now?" Baker asked presently. 

Saleh felt outraged. The question might 
have been asked without offence to a 
native, and in the vernacular; but Saleh 
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was only in part a native, and the lan- 
guage being used was English. 

*'I do not think that I can discuss the 
affairs of my family with a stranger," 
Saleh said, just as any Englishman might, 
in the circumstances, have replied. 

Baker laughed a short, hard laugh. 

"FU tell you what it is, R4ja Mat 
Saleh," he said ; " I find it most infernally 
difficult to know where to have you. If I 
talk to you as I would to a white man, 
you pull me up short with the remark that 
the King is your father; and when I ask 
you a question which no Malay rdja of 
my acquaintance would resent, you take 
offience because you look upon it from a 
white man's point of view. I tell you this 
kind of thing is a trifle too difficult for 
me. Let us discuss the weather." 

They did not discuss the weather, but 
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talked instead about England, a subject 
concerning which they at least were not 
beset by bewildering confusions, and pres- 
ently Saleh took his leave. He felt that 
he disliked Baker, and that his own in- 
dignation had throughout been justified. 
It was only natural that he should fail to 
perceive that he had been placed by cir- 
cumstances in a position whose delicacy 
and difficulty rendered such conversational 
disasters almost inevitable. Unfortunately, 
also, he belonged to a race whose suscep- 
tibilities are more easily wounded than 
those of any breed of men extant upon 
this earth. 
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The conclusion of the month which had 
been allotted to Saleh for the purpose of 
*' remaking the acquaintance of his own 
people" found him utterly confirmed in his 
opinions as to the worthlessness of Malayan 
life in its latter-day developments. He was 
little given to philosophising, and he had 
scant skill in putting into words the con- 
clusions which formed themselves in his 
mind, but he began dimly to perceive some- 
thing of the causes that were at work. By 
the coming of the white men to PSlfisu a 
transformation had been wrought; but it 
was not the natural growth of a gradual 

evolution, itself the result of propulsion from 
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within. On the contrary, it was produced 
and maintained by wholly artificial means, 
in bitter conflict with inherent instincts, 
inherited traditions, innate tendencies, char- 
acteristics, and genius, whether racial or 
individual. These changes in a habit of 
life infinitely old, it seemed to Saleh, had 
wrought nothing, but had ruined much. 
Existence at the Court of PfilSsu, he saw 
for himself, was as empty, as vapid, as use- 
less to God and man, as sordid and as 
licentious as it had ever been; but to-day 
there had been taken from it all that of 
old had lent to it worth and force and 
glamour and enchantment. Men sinned as 
aforetime, but they sinned with caution, 
mindful of the white man's law, in cowardly 
fashion, and upon a puny scale ; men were 
as immoral as of old, but no longer at 

the peril of their heads ; men loafed and 
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sauntered through their lives, but now they 
lacked the frequent tonic of warfare, and 
there came to them no longer any oppor- 
tunity for individual deeds of valour, or 
chances to display courage or loyalty where- 
with to break the dull monotony of their 
ill -doing. No, the tawdry shell of the 
ancient Court life remained, but the soul 
within had atrophied : all its failures and 
futilities were intact, but the daring, the 
reckless manhood, the headlong loyalty, the 
true Malayan fighting- spirit, — all the few 
but precious virtues which it had fostered, — 
had been filched from it. In Saleh's eyes 
there was justification in all this, ample 
justification, for laudator temporis acti. 

In spite of his secret contempt for life as 
he saw it lived around him, Saleh found 
that he had no alternative but to conform 

to things as he found them. It was useless 
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to rise eariy, since there was nothing doing 
until the afternoon brought with it a 
measure of coolness. Therefore he took to 
lying late abed, in itself a demoralising 
practice in a tropical climate. When at 
last the sluggish stream of life hegain to 
flow once more, he could only kill time, as 
his fellows killed it, by joining in long, 
grave discussions about the points of rival 
fighting-cocks or decoy doves, by witnessing 
occasional matches arranged to test the 
prowess of these birds, by listening for 
hours to the trivial gossip of the Court or 
to the tales, in number past all counting, 
of the brave days of old, each one of which 
served to make more manifest to Saleh the 
ugliness and the hoUowness of the present 
In this fashion the afternoon would be wiled 
away, and then would come the evening 

meal, — an event of importance. Once or 
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twice Saleh had crossed the river, and had 
played a game or two of lawn -tennis with 
the white men of the station, but he had 
found himself somewhat de trop. Baker 
and the medical officer were well matched, 
and had formed the habit of playing singles 
daily. The inspector of police did not play, 
and a third man was a nuisance. The 
tennis over, piquet was played till dinner- 
time, but from this Saleh was rigidly ex- 
cluded. It is against the unwritten law of 
the white man in the East to play with a 
native for money, and no exception could 
be made in Saleh's favour. To these 
Englishmen, who had lived so long among 
Malays, the accident of Saleh's upbringing 
counted for little. In their eyes he was 
primarily a native. 

The lad was accordingly thrown back 
upon the society of his own people for dis- 
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traction, and his evenings would be passed 
for the most part in playing at Mki, a 
very elaborate form of the card game called 
Ma poule crie, with his father, Che' Jfibah, 
and a select coterie of men and women, 
in the favourite concubine's house, or at 
Chinese dice in the audience-hall. This, 
too, was demoralising, for the gambler's 
instinct is part of the psychical furniture of 
most Malays, and in his own heart, Saleh 
presently found, it was warm and quick. 

Play would continue until the east was 
yellowing for the dawn, and Saleh would go 
to his rest with a wasted day behind him 
and a morrow of little profit awaiting his 
waking. 

In England Saleh had always been 

accounted "slack," and indeed his energy, 

judged by European standards, was by no 

means superabundant ; yet the training 
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which he had received sufficed to make 
the deadly inertia into which the Court of 
Pelesu had fallen a thing utterly revolting. 
To him it was a degradation that he and 
his should thus saunter through profitless 
lives, suffering the white men meanwhile to 
usurp all those functions of government 
which it is the sole ratson ditre of a royal 
caste to exercise. The Sultan was still 
nominally the ruler of the State, he was 
euphemistically said to govern **by the 
advice of the British Resident," all things 
were done by the white men in his name ; 
yet Saleh saw very clearly that his father 
had no power, and very little even of influ- 
ence, save among the inhabitants of his 
disorderly Court Again the tawdry shell, 
the valueless husk, had been left to the 
Malay by the Englishman ; but the soul 

which it had once sheltered, the soul which 
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had given to it meaning and force and 
value, had been reft from it. 

Yet the Sultan, Saleh recognised with 
disgust, did not resent this very bitterly. 
In the old days, all affairs of State which 
did not directly or indirectly affect his own 
comfort, pleasure, or convenience, had been 
wont to bore the King to distraction. Such 
things had a knack of making demands upon 
his time and of disturbing his easeful self- 
indulgence. That the white men, in their 
folly, should be willing to concern them- 
selves with such gross and sordid details 
was clearly, in the King's sight, cause for 
much thankfulness : it was only when the 
theories of the Englishmen clashed with 
some lawless whim of his own that the 
Sultan was inclined momentarily to resent 
the presence of the aliens in his country. 

This, however, naturally enough, was a 
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point of view which Saleh could not share, 
and for the rest he rejected the one thing 
in life which gave for all at the Court of 
Pelfisu a savour to existence. Men and 
women alike lived in this little hotbed of 
iniquity mainly for the prosecution of 
their inconstant amours^ and this was yet 
another phase of Malayan life for which 
Saleh's British upbringing had unfitted 
him. To others increased leisure, addi- 
tional opportunity, diminished risk, all due 
to the presence of the white man in the 
land, might enlarge the field for pleasure 
and afford compensation for much; to 
Saleh these things furnished one proof the 
more that Pelesu was undergoing a process 
of rapid degeneration, the responsibility 
for which must be laid at the doors of the 
English. 

Yet, as a young celibate at a Malayan 
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court, Saleh was, and felt himself to be, 
an almost grotesque anomaly. His mother 
was frankly ashamed that her son should 
be such a milksop, and said so with a 
pungent emphasis which made poor Saleh 
wince. Mflnah and half a dozen other 
girls who had ogled him persistently be- 
gan presently to offer him a hundred little, 
covert insults, illustrative of the contempt 
they entertained for such a laggard in love ; 
and Saleh was made uncomfortably aware 
in half a thousand ways that his conduct, 
far from inspiring respect, was making 
him a public laughing-stock among his 
own people. Yet during the whole of the 
month which he spent at the Court of 
Pelesu he clung feverishly to his acquired 
notions of right and wrong. It was an 
uphill fight, and he got small joy from it, 
but the memory of Mrs Le Mesurier and 
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her daughter, and, more still, the thought 
of Alice Fairfax, kept him true to his 
ideals. 

And two others also helped him. R&ja 
Pahl&wan Indut fed the flame of enthusi- 
asm for the Malaya of the old days with 
calculating sedulousness, while R&ja Haji 
Abdullah expounded the faith of Muham- 
mad to him with fanatical vigour. R^ja 
PahlAwan was quite ludicrously distressed 
by Saleh's rigorous celibacy, and even 
Rdja Abdullah, professional holy man 
though he was, derived from it more 
surprise than edification, but by common 
consent both avoided all reference to the 
young man's peculiarities in their conver- 
sations with him. Among themselves they 
discussed the marvel freely. 

" Unquestionably he hath become pos- 
sessed by certain devils, such as the white 
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men breed," R&ja Pahliwan would say. 
"But therewith he hath perforce acquired 
much knowledge concerning white men 
and their tortuous ways. When the great 
day dawneth, brother, that knowledge will 
be useful to the Cause. I, for one, would 
not have him other than he is. I behold 
in him a weapon tempered by the white 
men for their own destruction. Allah 
Akkbar! God is great!" 

"Surely, brother, surely," Rija Abdullah 
would reply. " He is a true son of the 
Faith, notwithstanding such devils as the 
white men have implanted in his soul. 
Already he is afire with the enthusiasm 
which in the end will work destruction 
upon the infidel. As for those same devils 
of the white nian, their coming upon him 
is plainly due to the unclean things which 
he hath been made to eat in the white 
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man's land in defiance of the Prophet's 
law. Now hath he put away all such un- 
cleanness, but the power bred of knowledge 
may not be put off. That, as thou sayest, 
brother, is a weapon ready to our hands." 

" And our hope lieth ever with the young 
men,'' R4ja PahlAwan would cry, — "with 
the young men who know only the romance 
of the past, not with the old men whose 
memories recall the days when they were 
as driven cattle before prince and chief; 
and he, he also, is young! He kindles 
to my stories of the past; he hateth the 
mean to-day, even as we hate it. Presently 
all the young malcontents will find in him 
a leader. Verily, brother, the white men 
in their folly have armed us for the Great 
Battle." 

What time poor Saleh, holding firmly 

to his path in obedience to his acquired 
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principlesi and conscious of a growing con- 
tempt for the present, an increasing enthusi- 
asm for the past, and a newly-kindled, fiery 
pride in the Faith of his fathers, would 
have scorned the notion that he was being 
influenced, bent to their will, steadily, 
gradually, carefully and with calculation, 
by two ignorant Malays, who, the one for 
purely secular, the other for religious 
motives, took delight in the dreaming of 
wild dreams. 
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XIII. 

The month wore to an end at last, this 
month which had held for Saleh so many 
startling experiences ; and presently word 
was sent to him by Baker that a steam- 
launch was in readiness to carry him up- 
river to the administrative headquarters 
of the State. Saleh, who had seen his 
father almost every night so long as it 
was a question of playing cards with him, 
found it curiously difficult to arrange a 
meeting for the purpose of formal leave- 
taking, but as soon as this had been accom- 
plished, and his farewells to his mother 
had been said, he started upon his journey. 
He did not go alone, for Rija Pahl^wan 
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Indut and half a dozen other men, retainers 
of his mother's household, attached them- 
selves to him after the frankly parasitic 
Malayan fashion. Rija Pahliwan, by virtue 
of his rank and past prowess, drew a 
monthly stipend from State funds, but the 
rest of the party had determined, after 
due deliberation, but without consulting 
the person principally concerned, to live 
for the future with and on Saleh. 

Ku&la Pek^ra, the administrative capital 
aforesaid, lies some two hundred and fifty 
miles up the Pelesu river from its mouth, 
close to which the Court of the King is 
situated. The river flows grandly from 
the interior through magnificent forest 
country, receiving on either bank the fre- 
quent tribute of other great streams^ and 
its banks are now marvellous cliffs of jungle 

— tangles of giant tree, crowding under- 
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wood, clinging vine, and festooning parasite 
— rising sheer from*the water's brink, now 
long clusters of villages deep in the shade 
of palm and fruit-trees, now wide expanses 
of grass-grown meadow, where the grazing- 
grounds dip to the river, and the banks 
are cut into huge, trampled clefts by the 
passage of the kine trooping down to drink. 
Occasional wooded islands broke the mon- 
otony of the river, or yellow sand-spits and 
big wedges of granite ran far out into its 
course; and over all by day smiled the 
joyous Malayan sunshine, while at night 
the tropical moon turned all this riverine 
world to the likeness of a fairyland. 

Saleh, lying in a long rattan chair at the 
bow of the launch, drank in the scenes 
which succeeded one another in bewilder- 
ing succession, and felt himself thrilled by 

an almost fierce appreciation of their beauty. 
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This faculty of enjoyment he owed to his 
English training, for Malays set little store 
by the loveliness of inanimate nature, but the 
thoughts which crowded his mind were not 
sympathetic to the white men and their 
works. This miracle of beauty, he told 
himself again and again, was the country 
over which his family had ruled from time 
immemorial; it was his, his, his, — his in- 
alienable right and heritage! The folly 
of his father, who was content to barter 
so glorious a birthright for empty days 
wasted among his women, his decoy doves, 
and his trivial pleasures, appealed to Saleh 
now as sheer madness. The King, per- 
haps, was constitutionally unfitted for rule, 
but he, Saleh, was cast in a different mould. 
This country was his country, these people 
were his people : Allah, the Merciful, the 

Compassionate, had dowered him with 
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high estate. Was it not iniquitous, shame- 
ful, that his authority and his responsibilities, 
both equally the gift of Allah, should be 
suffered by him unresistingly to be usurped 
by white men who were infidels? 

If the English had "left him alone," he, 

too, would have grown up in a Malayan 

Court content with such paltry pleasures 

^ as such places can afford to a prince, and 

^ inclined as little as was his father to take 

4 

an active part in the administration of his 

country. But the English in their wisdom 

had decreed that Saleh should not be 

left alone; wherefore, having robbed him 

of a taste for such things as are wont 

commonly to keep young native rAjas 

quiescent, they had inspired him with 

cravings and ambitions which the whole 

practice of their administrative system 

rendered it impossible that he should ever 
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adequately gratify. Saleh did not fully 
understand this as yet, nor did the white 
men ; but the former, as he journeyed 
through the land of his fathers, was torn 
by discontent and resentment because the 
old order changing had given place to the 
new, and because the reawakened Muham- 
madan within him whispered that in this 
way of transformation God surely was not 
fulfilling Himself. 

Here and there the riverine landscape was 
set with a trini British station, — a cluster of 
bungalows in well-kept grounds, a police 
barracks, court-house, and hospital, each 
putting the seal, as it were, upon the 
administration of the country, Saleh's 
country, by the white men. In each of 
these stations there were one or more fine- 
run young Englishmen, lean from much 

hard work, who were "in charge" of so 
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many hundreds of square miles of country, 
and responsible therefore, not to Saleh or 
to his father the King, but to the Resident 
at KuAla PekAra. They came on board the 
launch, greeted Saleh courteously, gener- 
ally, he noticed, in the vernacular, invited 
him up to their bungalows while the launch 
took in firewood, and introduced him to 
hosts of grave-eyed chiefs, village headmen, 
and elders. It was an added humiliation 
to Saleh that he should have to be made 
known to these men — men who by birth 
and immemorial tradition were vassals of his 
house — by white men; but what hurt him 
far more shrewdly was the position which 
he found himself to occupy in regard to 
the chiefs, as compared with that held by 
the white District Officers. From the 
great territorial chiefs, who of old had had 
power of life and death in their hands, to 
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the meanest villager, every one treated him 
with the same marked and ceremonious 
respect, saluting him as a royalty with 
uplifted hands, declining to be seated in 
his presence otherwhere than on the floor, 
and styling themselves " thy slave " in con- 
versation with him; but it was not to him, 
but to the young white men, Saleh noted, 
that these men turned instinctively for 
instructions or advice. Again the tawdry 
husk was his: all that it had once cloaked 
had passed into the keeping of the English ! 
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XIV. 

KuAla PEkara is one of the most beautiful 
places in the world. It is situated on a 
high, flat promontory at the point where the 
Pekdra river falls into the Pelesu, both 
streams being of about the same size and 
volume, and measuring at this point a 
matter of a hundred yards from bank to 
bank. The British Residency stands high 
upon the point, with great terraced gardens 
falling like a giant's staircase to the river's 
brink. Behind it is the European quarter, 
bungalows in big compounds, separated from 
the numerous Government buildings by a 
wide savannah. Beyond that again, occupy- 
ing an area of flat land some twelve square 
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miles in extent, is the town, laid out with the 
regularity of a chess-board, and filled with 
shops owned by Chinese, Tamil, and Bengali 
traders. The unsightly tin -mines, which 
make the wealth of the place, lie farther 
inland still, and are mercifully hidden from 
view by the masses of town buildings. 

From the Residency lawn you look first 
down a noble reach of river, on the banks 
of which the forest has not been suffered to 
be touched, and so over miles and miles of 
seemingly primeval jungles to a blue amphi- 
theatre of hills. From the forest at night- 
times come the plaintive musical notes of 
the tree-frogs, the hoot of little owls, and 
the occasional strident scream of the argus- 
pheasant. Turning upon your bed in the 
darkness, you are tempted to believe that 
you are far away in the heart of the un- 
touched wilderness. Pass inland, however, 
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and you find yourself first in a well-ordered 
British station of the East, with its clubs, 
its cricket-fields, its lawn-tennis courts, its 
stone bungalows, and its solid Government 
buildings, all designed to endure the ravages 
of time, and so to the town, which, on a 
smaller scale, is a replica of the Chinese 
trading quarter of Singapore. The whole 
place, rightly judged, is a miracle, for KuMa 
Pekira has been conjured out of the wilder- 
ness by the energy and administrative ability 
of the white men, aided by the enterprise 
and commercial genius of the Chinese, in a 
matter of a couple of decades, yet for once 
the work of man has not been suffered 
quite to mar the magnificent handiwork of 
the Creator. 

Kudla Pekdra, coming upon him after 
days spent in steaming up-river through 

Malaya, the unchanging, the seemingly 
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inviolate, fairly took Saleh's breath away 
with astonishment ; yet his first impressions 
were uniformly painful. The British Resid- 
ency was the first palace that he had seen 
in this land, of which his father was the 
reputed King I He could not know that 
the Sultan, obstinately conservative and a 
deep hater of new ways, had refused 
absolutely to allow a proper palace to be 
built at his Court for his accommodation. 
His objection, if the truth were known, 
had really been based upon a fear lest an 
army of imported workmen should interfere 
with the monstrous regiment of palace 
women. This, however, was a detail; but 
what struck Saleh with a species of despair 
was the thought of the energy and of the 
genius for organisation and government 
which had gone to the creation of such a 
place as Kudla Pekdra. Beside these 
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things, in contrast with them, the futility 
of life as he had seen it lived at the Court 
of Pelesu was presented to his imagination 
as something so paltry as to be at once 
vile and degrading. And men of his race 
and house (the persecuting thought would 
obtrude itself) had possessed this land, to 
have and to hold, to do with what they 
would, from time immemorial! They had 
had the same chance as the white men ; 
they, too, might have made of it what these 
strangers had made. They had had their 
opportunity; they had had centuries to 
devote to the work where the English had 
had only as many years; yet they had 
accomplished nothing, nothing, where these 
aliens had wrought miracles! The old 
torturing doubt anent the inherent weak- 
ness of himself and of his race, the which, 

perhaps, lurking at the back of colour- 
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prejudice, furnished its justification^ rose 
up in Saleh's mind anew to daunt and 
harass him. And there was nothing to 
show that Kudia Pekdra was a town of 
Malaya! The bungalows and the great 
Government buildings were designed by 
Europeans; the trim grounds, everywhere 
in such spick and span order, had been 
produced under the direction of the race 
which, as Saleh knew, boasted that it had 
mowed and rolled its own lawns in the 
Homeland these five hundred years; the 
shops were Chinese or Indian; everywhere 
the Malay, the native of the country, had 
been quietly eliminated, forced out of exist- 
ence by superior energy, superior ability to 
compete successfully in the struggle for 
wealth and power. Again the doubt 

assailed him, but now it was hardly to be 
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called a doubt : it was rapidly being trans- 
formed into a conviction. 

And the very solidity of everything ap- 
palled and paralysed him. Of late he had 
dreamed dreams of what might have been 
if he had been his father's heir in the old 
days before the coming of the white men, 
and the task of administration had seemed 
to him a simple affair while he journeyed 
up-river through the sleepy Malayan vil- 
lages. But here was something with which 
he could not cope, something too vast and 
complex for his powers; and the alien 
rulers, he felt, knew this, and were, withal, 
so firmly seated that nothing could ever 
dislodge them. Let him strive as he might 
to convince them of his desire, his passion- 
ate desire, to rule this country, the throne of 

which must gome day be his by right of 
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inheritance, to rule it wisely, justly, moder- 
ately, as a country should be ruled, these 
strangers would greet his aspirations with 
a smile. The semblance of authority, and 
perhaps some measure of personal influence, 
might some day at the best be his, but the 
real power would remain in the hands of the 
Resident. They would not tell him here 
that he was a "nigger," and the thought, 
stated in that crude fashion, would not even 
present itself to their minds; but the dis- 
parity between the white and the Malayan 
races was, he felt, an article of faith with 
the rulers of Pelesu — ^an article of faith forti- 
fied, as all things around him attested, by 
a thousand convincing proofs. These 
devotees of administrative efficiency, it was 
certain, would never permit a Malayan raja^ 
even a man of Saleh's upbringing, to be his 

own British Resident, and when all was said 
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and done, the British Resident for the time 
being, and no other man, was the only King 
of Pelesu ! 

Once again poor Saleh found himself con- 
fronted with the crushing, paralysing, heart- 
breaking injustice of Fate. 
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XV. 

He was met at the private landing-stage at 
the bottom of the Residency grounds by a 
young Englishman, who introduced himself 
as the Resident's private secretary, and was 
driven in a high mail-phaeton up the beauti- 
fully graded road which led to the summit 
of the hill. The Resident was waiting to 
receive him in the great cool hall, and, after 
shaking him warmly by the hand, threw 
himself into a big leather-covered arm-chair, 
and bade Saleh seat himself in another 
opposite to him. 

''Well," said the Resident cordially, 
** I'm very glad to see you. I hope 

you had a pleasant time at the Court, 
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and that Baker looked after you all 
right" 

" Yes, thank you," said Saleh shyly. 

The Resident lit a cigar, and examined 
Saleh curiously. He was a man of some 
seven or eight and forty years, sun-dried, 
and with a firm, hard nut of a face. His 
grey eyes were quick and piercing, his nose 
prominent, and the tip blistered by the sun, 
his chin square and resolute, his clean-shaven 
lips thin and straight He had the indefin- 
able air of mastery which comes to a man 
who, during long years, has said, with the 
Centurion, to one " Go ! " to another 
''Come!" to a third "Do this!" while he 
has stood a little aloof watching them work 
obedient to his will. His name was Ralph 
Craster, and he had some five and twenty 
years of Malayan experience at his back. 

He had succeeded Jack Norris as Resident 
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of Pelesu, and had carried on the latter's 
work, with the same devotion to efficiency, 
but with something less of the deep sym- 
pathy with Malays and knowledge of them 
and of their character, which his prede- 
cessor had possessed. 

" Mr Norris saw you off from London, he 
tells me," Craster said presendy. " He has 
written me a tremendous long screed about 
you. He's a good deal interested in your 
future. So am I." 

" Thank you," said Saleh. 

" My wife and I — I'll introduce you to 

her presently — want you to stop with us for 

a week, and after that I shall put you into 

harness. You'll have to begin at the bottom 

of the ladder, of course, like one of the 

cadets, but we shall be able to push you on 

more quickly than we can any of them. 

You see your knowledge of the language 
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will be a great pull. You have not for- 
gotten your Malay, I suppose?" 

" No," said Saleh. " I had forgotten it a 
good deal, but it came back to me wonder- 
fully." 

"Quite so. Well, now Til show you 
your room." 

" There is one thing," said Saleh, faltering 
a little in embarrassment. He still had the 
Englishman's reluctance to make any display 
of religious scruples. ** You are kind enough 
to say that I am to stay here for a week. 
About my food. . . . You see, Tm a Mu- 
hammadan. I cannot eat anything that is 
h&ram — sinful." 

" By Jove, yes, of course," said Craster. 
" Oh, we'll manage all that, I daresay. I'm 
glad you are particular about such things. 
A Malay r&ja should always remember that 
he is a Malay and a Muhammadan." 
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So Saleh spent a week at the Residency, 
as he had previously passed a month at the 
Court of P6lSsu, and the sudden return to a 
life modelled so closely upon that which he 
had known in England was to him, by turns, 
pleasant and distressing. Mrs Craster was 
kind and motherly ; the Resident, deeply 
immersed in work, was also kind whenever 
he could spare time to give the lad a 
thought; and the machine-like precision of 
a well-ordered English household was grate- 
ful to Saleh after the strange mingling of 
dirt and squalor and tawdry magnificence 
which had prevailed in his mother's estab- 
lishment. The half-dozen parasitic followers 
who had attached themselves to Saleh when 
he left the Court declined to abandon him, 
and were the cause of some discomfort. 
They camped upon the verandah of his 

bedroom, and reduced it in no time, as Mrs 
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Craster told her husband in semi-humorous 
despair, to as near a likeness to a dirty 
Malay interior as circumstances rendered 
possible. They despised, too, and were in 
their turn despised by, the Chinese servants 
who moved so noiselessly about the Resid- 
ency, and the feeling quickly developed into 
an open feud. They quarrelled about the 
rations served out to them in a manner 
which shocked Saleh, who remembered that 
he and his party were guests in the house ; 
they almost came to blows with the Chinese 
cook, whom they accused of attempting to 
put unclean things into the dishes served to 
them and at the Resident's table for their 
master's consumption. Once they even 
brought ddri-ahs into the house, and stank 
the place out with that most delicious and 
malodorous of fruits, and this, it must be 

confessed, did cause more than a momentary 
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commotion. When the week was over and 
Saleh had moved into a bungalow set apart 
for his use, Mrs Craster said that the ver- 
andah of his room was in worse case than 
Lady Macbeth's hands. All the perfumes 
of Araby, she laughingly averred, would not 
sweeten that little plague-spot ! 

Saleh's own bungalow was presently re- 
duced by the parasites to a very similar 
condition. He fought against the growing 
disorder and uncleanliness, but he fought in 
vain. His followers had no eyes for such 
things, and it passes the wit of any single 
individual to keep a house neat and trim if 
he shares it with half a dozen men, no one 
of whom has the remotest inkling of what 
neatness and trimness are. Very soon 
Saleh abandoned the vain struggle, and his 
bungalow speedily became as untidy and 

disordered as the interior of any ordinary 
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Malay house. Presently, too, he lost all 
sense of discomfort in such surroundings. 

He was attached to the Secretariat, and 
was set to learn the office routine daily from 
ten o'clock to four. Routine of any kind is 
a weariness of the flesh, and to Saleh, who 
had always hated books, the sedentary life 
would in the best of circumstances have 
been highly distasteful. Now, however, he 
felt resentful because he was chained by the 
white man's will to the task of mastering 
such gross details. What cared he about 
the system by which official papers were 
indexed and registered, about the formalities 
of correspondence, about which heads of 
departments must be allowed to note certain 
decisions when they had been recorded, and 
about other similar trivialities? What had 
things such as these to do with the science 

of government ? It was not for him to 
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realise that work of all kind, if it is to be 
done to perfection, depends largely upon 
attention to, and acquaintance with, a multi- 
tude of tiresome details. He only knew 
that he was badly bored, and that he 
resented the drudgery as a wrong. He was 
surprised that his fellow cadets, young 
Englishmen of much higher educational 
attainments than his own, accepted the dull 
work allotted to them with complete con- 
tentment, took a keen interest in it, seem- 
ingly, simply because it chanced to be their 
work, and made no complaint of the drud- 
gery imposed upon them. But then, he 
remembered, these men were not as he, the 
son of the King of the State. Yet any one 
of them might rise to be a British Resident 
and de facto ruler of the land, while he ... ! 
For six months Saleh was kept in the 

Secretariat, and I fear that no very satis- 
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factory reports of his work reached the Resi- 
dent. Then for six more months he was 
mewed up in the offices of the Audit 
Department for the purpose of learning the 
details of the whole elaborate system of 
public accounts. The permanent staff were 
up to their eyes in work and could not 
waste time upon a would-be pupil Other 
cadets, by applying themselves resolutely 
and learning with eagerness everything that 
could be learned by personal endeavour 
and occasional questions, obtained in some 
fashion or another an intimacy with the 
system which Saleh found perfectly dazzling, 
but the thing was altogether beyond him. It 
did not excite his interest, and he could not 
apply his mind to anything so wearisome. 

Meanwhile the other cadets were racing 
one another in view of the periodical 

examinations in language and law. The 
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language presented no difficulties to Saleh, 

of course, and his examinations in this 

branch of knowledge were purely formal, 

but law meant drudgery again, and here 

once more Saleh failed. It was all like 

going to school for a second time, and he 

had always detested book-learning; also he 

could not convince himself of the necessity 

or of the utility of the knowledge which was 

being instilled into him. As a ruler, not 

by mere profession but by right divine, 

he resented the tyranny that bound him 

to such galley-work. 

For the rest, he lived during this year 

at Kuila Pekira a sort of dual existence 

— one half native, the other half European, 

— ^like the hybrid which the Fates and 

English blundering had made of him. His 

bungalow, as I have said, became rapidly 

transformed into an integral portion of the 
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Malaya from which in the beginning it 
had been rescued. Native chiefs, on a 
visit to headquarters, camped on the ver- 
andah, as a matter of course, without 
permission sought or given. They and 
their followers contributed to the accumu- 
lations of dirt, and made the already prevail- 
ing confusion worse and worse confounded. 
Loafers from all parts of the State straggled 
in, and were made welcome by the parasites. 
Everybody who could do so, as already said, 
lived with and on Saleh. Many of them 
borrowed money of him, which he found it 
impossible to refuse. All of them plun- 
dered him when the opportunity offered, and 
if detected smilingly quoted the Malayan 
proverb: "Where should the lice feed if 
not upon the Head?" The white men 
might have robbed royalty in Pelesu of 
many things, but the inestimable privileges 
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of keeping open house and of supporting all 
and sundry at his sole charges were not 
to be counted among the duties of which 
a prince of the blood had been relieved, 
Saleh's allowance — he was paid from the 
Civil List as a native chief — was more 
than double the salary of any of the 
English cadets, but his people spent it for 
him, as a Malayan rdjcis money should be 
spent — royally! Saleh found to his dis- 
tress that it went a surprisingly short way, 
but the motto noblesse oblige forbade 
economy or retrenchment. 

He frequented the club occasionally and 
played billiards there, what time the para- 
sites, of whom he could never even 
momentarily be rid, squatted in a pictur- 
esque group round the door, making him, 
and in some sort the race to which he 

belonged, ridiculous in the eyes of the 
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white men and ladies. The card-room was 
practically closed to him, and being a 
Muhammadan he had no use for the bar; 
wherefore he usually returned to his bunga- 
low, the parasites stringing out at his heels, 
with the feeling that he was in the white 
men's club something of a fish out of water. 
His very horse and trap, he felt, speedily 
became unlike those of his English com- 
panions. The parasites were a hopeless 
set of loafers and inefficients : they would 
admit no strangers to their company, so 
Saleh had very soon to dismiss his 
Boyanese horse-keeper; and the grooming 
of the horse and the washing of the trap 
were thereafter home-made affairs, desper- 
ately amateurish and slovenly. 

Saleh dined at the Residency not in- 
frequently, and on such occasions he always 

took Mrs Craster down to dinner. He 
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also attended such balls as were given, 
but though all treated him with kindness 
and courtesy, many even with distinction, 
he quickly learned that the close intimacy 
which he had enjoyed with Englishwomen 
in Europe was something to which in 
Malaya he could not hope to be admitted. 
The men of both races met on terms of 
friendship and much equality, but the 
womenkind of each was something which, 
by mutual consent, both tacitly agreed to 
ignore. 

Saleh, too, was gradually, almost in- 
sensibly, imbibing many of the sentiments 
of his people. 'It is a mistake to suppose 
that colour prejudice is a feeling confined 
to white men. Every one who knows his 
Asia is aware that the Oriental regards 
the familiar association of his own women 

with Europeans with a disgust as passion- 
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ate as any that is excited in ourselves 
when the position is reversed. Saleh, from 
time to time, had listened to much casual 
talk among his own people on this and 
kindred subjects, and as old instincts and 
sentiments revived within him, he learned 
to perceive that the barrier of difference 
— the question of inferiority or superiority 
does not enter into the matter — ^was held 
by the Malays to divide them from the 
white men with a wall which they regarded 
as a rampart of defence, and which they 
would not for any consideration suffer to 
be laid low. The determination to keep 
the race unsullied by mixture with an 
infidel strain was as much present in the 
Malays as the fixed resolve to keep their 
blood untainted was a deeply - rooted in- 
stinct of the white men. By both alike 

was the half-breed despised. Only — and 
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here, Saleh felt, lay the whole difference — 
the Malays did not try to transform white 
men into Malays, while the white men had 
essayed in his case to work a miracle 
equally impossible, equally undesirable in 
its results. 

And so, as the months rolled by, Saleh 
found himself more and more distinctively 
a Malay, less and less an approximation 
to a white man in point of view, in senti- 
ment, in affections, in his ambitions and 
his aspirations. As Jack Norris long ago 
had foretold, the East was holding out her 
arms to her wandering child, was drawing 
him closer, ever closer, to her gorgeous, 
tattered bosom, and slowly, but very surely, 
was reclaiming her own. 
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XVI. 

After Saleh had been some twelve months 
at KuMa Pekdra, the Resident decreed that 
he should be transferred to Bandar Bharu, 
as the station situated on the right bank of 
the river opposite to the Court of Pelesu 
was called. This decision was arrived at 
after the Resident had had a conversation 
with the Secretary to Government, Mr 
Dennis Drage, under whose immediate eye 
Saleh had been acquiring his official educa- 
tion. 

" The youngster is doing very little good 
where he is, sir," Drage had reported. 
" He's a nice little fellow, but he's a regular 

Malay. Work — real hard work — is hateful 
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to him. I've tried to keep his nose to the 
grindstone, but it's no sort of use. He 
hasn't got it in him." 

** Most boys are inclined to shirk grinding 
at dull routine," said the Resident. " Young 
Mat Saleh is not peculiar in that." 

" In a way, no," assented Drage, thought- 
fully. ** All boys shirk at times, sir, as you 
say ; but with Saleh there is a difference in 
kind rather than in degree. His indolence 
when he is not interested — and I am begin- 
ning to think that the sort of things which we 
can teach him in our offices can never interest 
him — ogives one the impression that concen- 
tration is with him a sheer impossibility." 

The Resident now was thoughtful in his 
turn. 

"That's curious, you know, isn't it?" he 
said. " That's clearly inherited. I've never 

known a Malayan rdja of the old school who 
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did not create precisely the same impression 
every time one had to discuss business with 
him in which he did not chance to be per- 
sonally interested, — the impression, not that 
he wouldn't give his mind to it, but that he 
simply couldn't. In spite of the English 
education and training, this boy is, after all, 
a Malay rdja. The fact can be seen sticking 
out all over him, like the plums out of a 
pudding. They tell me that his bungalow 
is a disgrace, and no one who was not by 
birth a Malayan chief could tolerate that 
' tail ' of scallawags who devour his sub- 
stance and trail about at his heels." 

" Quite so, sir," said Drage. " And there- 
fore I think we must try him upon different 
lines." 

"If he were an ordinary cadet, we should 

have to set him back for failure to pass his 

law exams., and for want of application to 
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his other work ; but this is a cadet whom we 
cannot set back or get rid of/' 

"Precisely. My proposal is that we 
attach him to Baker at Bandar Bharu. The 
work in the Court District may, perhaps, 
interest him a bit, and it is just possible that 
he may be useful. Anyhow, it seems to me 
to be his best chance, and it can't do much 
harm." 

"All right," said the Resident "Attach 
him to Baker. Send him to me before he 
goes, and Til give the young man a good 
talking to." 

The " talking to " was duly administered, 

and Saleh came away from it with a sore 

heart. He had been made to understand 

very clearly that, so far, he had failed ; and 

yet he knew with an absolute certainty of 

conviction that the kind of things which had 
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been required of him demanded the posses- 
sion of qualities and abilities which he did 
not possess. As the Resident had said to 
Drage, his shortcomings were due, not to a 
refusal to apply his mind to the mastery of 
dull and uninteresting matters, but to an 
inability to concentrate when his interest 
was not aroused. The transfer itself, how- 
ever, presented prospects which elated him. 
At last, he thought, he would take his share 
in the work of practical administration, and 
that in a district inhabited not by Chinese 
or other foreigners, but by men and women 
of his own blood. Baker was considerably 
less contented when he learned of the Resi- 
dent's decision. 

" I've been begging for a competent 
Assistant for ages," he said to his friend 
the Medical Officer, " and now the mountain, 

having been in labour, has brought forth 
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ridiculus ntusl They are sending me young 
Tungku Mat Saleh. From the perverse 
unwisdom of all Residents, good Lord, de- 
liver me!" 

Saleh, accompanied by the jubilant para- 
sites, journeyed down the Pelesu river in 
a launch, the distance being covered this 
time in a couple of days, for the current 
now was in his favour; but again Malaya, 
the inviolate, cried her appeal in his ears. 
After a year spent at KuAla Pekira, a 
place from which the combined efforts of 
the white men and the Chinese had con- 
trived to eliminate almost all traces of its 
Malayan origin, Saleh felt that he breathed 
more freely when he found himself once 
more among the sleepy, sun - steeped 
villages, the spreading rice -fields, yielding 
full crops in return for a minimum of ex- 
pended energy, the broad grazing -grounds 
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over which buffaloes and peasants wandered 
with much the same indolent content, and 
the sombre masses of forest, which from 
the beginning of things had remained un- 
marred by the disfiguring works of man- 
kind. This, he felt even more strongly 
than he had a year ago, was his native 
land, his proper, his natural environment. 
He drank in the sights that crowded his 
vision, snuffed lovingly at the scents borne 
to him from wood -fires, from spicy fruit- 
groves, from village and from forest, and 
was conscious of an exquisite feeling of 
freedom and of release. KuAla Pek4ra and 
the miracles which human ingenuity had 
wrought in that portion of the State pos- 
sessed for him no sort of attraction : rather 
they repelled him. In his mind they were 
connected now with the never-ending, mon- 
otonous, spiritless toil and grind of admin- 
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istrative routine. The reaction resulting 
from his year of servitude was strong 
upon him. Never before had he felt him- 
self more completely, more passionately, 
more enthusiastically a Malay, — a member 
of that race iii whose eyes, be it remem- 
bered, the thing which we call "energy" 
is as naturally repulsive as is vulgarity to 
the refined European. 

His first few days at Bandar Bharu, 
too, were to him sheer delight. The dis- 
order to which the parasites had reduced 
his bungalow at Kuila Pekira had blunted 
his senses in many directions, and things 
which had offended his fastidiousness when 
he came to the Court of Pelesu straight 
from an English home passed now almost 
unnoticed. Besides, had not the Malay in 
him been growing and gathering strength 

all these months, and was not this place 
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the environment proper to a Malayan 
rdja? Nightly he passed across the river 
to chat and gossip with old friends and 
acquaintances, to play at cheki at Che' 
Jebah's house, or to gamble at dice in 
his father's audience - hall. The parasites, 
gaily clad in silks purchased with his 
money or looted from his wardrobe, fol- 
lowed him everywhere ; and Saleh, more 
in tune with his surroundings than ever 
before, enjoyed the distinction which was 
his by right, the deference shown to him, 
the flattery lavished upon him as the 
eldest son of the King. There was here 
no question, at any rate, of being tolerated, 
of being "a fish out of water," and his 
bruised self - conceit found balm in the 
knowledge that the interest which he ex- 
cited, the loyal affection which he inspired, 

the ceremonious treatment which he re- 
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ceived, were things personal to his Malayan 
self, in that no white man could ever 
occupy at the Court of Pelesu a position 
in any degree similar. It was all so dif- 
ferent from what had been on the occasion 
of his first visit. Then he had been in a 
manner aloof, adrift, separated by impalp- 
able barriers from his own people : now 
they recognised instinctively that he had 
identified himself, thrown in his lot, with 
them, and they welcomed him — home. 
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XVII, 

But at the end of the first ten days 
untoward events began to occur. Baker 
had silently determined to give his new 
assistant so much law, — so much and no 
more. You cannot spend the hours of the 
night in high Malay society on one bank 
of a river and next day attend office and 
do the work required of you satisfactorily 
upon the opposite bank ; and Saleh, natur- 
ally enough, had devoted himself more 
successfully to play than to toil. On a 
certain day Baker called him into his 
office. 

** Look here, Tungku," he said. " I 

want to speak to you. This place is a 
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work - producing machine, and every one 
of us is a cog in the wheel. Each cog 
has got to take its share of the strain. 
At present you are sagging loose. That's 
not the game. Understand?" 

Saleh did understand, but he was not 
pleased either with the matter or the style 
of Baker's address. During the past few 
days he had become more deeply im- 
pressed than ever before with the fact 
that he was the son of the King, the 
heir to the throne, and a person deserving 
of a full measure of consideration. All 
these things were true; and Baker, who 
was well used to dealing with Malayan 
royalty, — ^the ordinary unadulterated brand, 
— would have been the first to recognise 
their force, had not the whole issue been 
confused for him. When a sensitive Malay 

rdjay of all but the very first rank, occupies 
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the anomalous position of your junior 
assistant, and speaks to you in English 
almost as perfect as your own, you are 
perhaps hardly to be blamed if you regard 
him primarily as your junior assistant, and 
treat him as such small fry are treated 
in the cub - chastening Civil Services of 
the East. 

"Yes, I understand," said Saleh sulkily 
and resentfully. 

** Therefore, my son," Baker continued, 
"I am going to put you on to a job that 
will give you something to do, mentally 
and physically, — principally physically. I 
want you to go up the coast — it's a matter 
of fifty miles — to KuAla BAyong. You 
can annex a boat of sorts there, and make 
your way up the river. There are a lot 
of arrears of land rents to be recovered, 
the jungle produce collections to be taken 
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over from the village headmen, and one 
or two complaints to be inquired into. 
The work will take about a fortnight or 
three weeks, and I haven't got the time 
to spare myself. You had better start 
to-morrow." 

Saleh had no alternative but to obey. 
It took him and the parasites nearly a 
week, however, to make their preparations, 
and during that time there was much talk 
in and out of Saleh's presence about the 
indignity which TAan Baker had put upon 
him. 

The journey was an abominable experi- 
ence. Saleh and the mob of followers 
who had decided to attend him made their 
way up the coast, sometimes along endless 
stretches of burning sand against which 
the sea lapped with a sleepy monotonous 
whisper, sometimes along the narrow foot- 
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path which threaded a tortuous course 
between the gnarled trunks of the casuarina 
trees that fringed the shore ; now flounder- 
ing through evil - smelling mangrove- 
swamps, again wading breast -deep through 
rivers, or tight -roping along logs felled 
across narrower streams. To Saleh it was 
all a labour of Hercules, — the merciless 
sun, the plodding toil of monotonous 
exertion, the drenching sweat that trickled 
into his eyes, the sand into which his 
feet sank, the swamps which stained his 
clothing ink-black, and at the back of all 
the memory that he, the heir of the 
Kingdom, was enduring these miseries at 
the bidding of a white District Officer in 
order to collect coppers from a reluctant 
peasantry to help to fill the overflowing 
Treasury. 

**7a' pdtui/ It is not fitting!" said 
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the parasites at every turn, as, wrung 
themselves by the unaccustomed exfertion, 
they witnessed with keen sympathy, and 
even keener disapproval, the labours and 
the sufferings of their prince; and the 
phrase found a ready echo in poor Saleh's 
heart. It was not fitting, it was abomin- 
able, outrageous, that he, he, lang Mulia 
R4ja Muhammad Saleh, a scion of a Royal 
House, should be called upon in any cir- 
cumstances to perform "coolie work" such 
as this ! The whole idea of the thing was 
inexpressibly offensive. 

Young English District Officers, men 
like Baker and his fellows, were wont to 
welcome the chance of similar expeditions 
as a delightful release from drudgery in 
office. The interests of the District and 
its people usually became with them a 

species of monomania, and they were never 
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happier than when travelling through it, 
giving a word of advice here, a word of 
warning there, admonishing a village head- 
man, sanctioning a remission of taxes 
where crops had failed, listening patiently 
to long-tangled stories told by men little 
skilled in the use of words, who yet had 
some real grievance to disclose, helping in 
half a hundred ways to advance the material, 
and in a measure the moral, welfare of 
the countryside which was their charge. 
Baker, Saleh learned, had done that tramp 
from KuAla Pelesu to Ku^la BAyong, that 
fifty miles of unspeakable sand and swamp, 
often and often in a couple of days, — five 
and twenty miles to the march, — and after- 
wards had been a better and a sounder 
man in body and mind therefor. Yet Saleh 
and his people loitered over the same piece 

of country during a five days* journey, 
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and every member of the party, far from 

deriving enjoyment from the experience, 

saw in each additional furlong, in each 

new obstacle, a fresh indignity to their 

prince. 

The trip up the BAyong river, though 

this was accomplished by boat, was hardly 

more inspiring. The place swarmed with 

mosquitoes, who greeted Saleh not as a 

seasoned native, but as a new-comer from 

Europe, and feasted upon him with much 

satisfaction. The people were obsequious 

to their prince, and allowed his followers 

to pillage them at pleasure. The parasites, 

declining to regard the expedition as a 

visit paid to the District by a Government 

officer, transformed it as nearly as possible 

into a royal progress, and clung closely 

to the tradition that such peregrinations 

should result in much loot. Unknown to 
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Saleh, they rifled the hen-coops, made 
open love to the wives and daughters of 
the villagers, and slaughtered goats at 
every halting-place. They also compelled 
the terror-stricken people to bring buffaloes 
and other gifts to Saleh, who had no notion 
that these gifts were not voluntary offerings 
which could not be declined without offence. 
It seemed to the parasites and to the 
villagers that the "good old days" or the 
**bad old times" — the description depended 
upon the individual point of view — had 
returned once more! 

As for the work which Saleh had been 
sent to perform, that he left to KrAni vJrla, 
his principal follower, for he could not 
bring himself to squeeze arrears of taxes 
out of these indigent people; and KrAni 
Uda, secure in the ignorance of the 

peasants, took care that payment was made 
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in full, with something over for the benefit 
of the tax-collector. Of all of which things 
Saleh remained in perfect innocence, for 
the natives, who would have approached a 
white man with their complaints with the 
utmost confidence, were held dumb by 
their inherited fear of a prince of the blood. 
Besides, royal progresses in the District, 
as every old man could tell them, had 
always been conducted upon similar lines. 

When Saleh got back to Bandar Bharu, 
— he had been absent for some seven 
weeks, to the unspeakable disgust of Baker, 
— he was speedily followed by a host of 
complaints from the inhabitants of the 
stricken valley, and Baker had to rush off 
to BAyong on his own account to prosecute 
the necessary inquiries. On his return he 
had an interview with Saleh, from which 

that unhappy scion of royalty emerged livid, 
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limp, and weeping. The conversation had 
this time been conducted in the vernacular, 
which lends itself to pungent and forcible 
expression, and Baker, on occasion, had a 
tongue to raise blisters. He brushed Saleh's 
tearful protestations of innocence and ignor- 
ance of his followers' actions aside with a 
curt "Then thou must be a person lack- 
ing all intelligence!" and the quotation of 
a rather coarse vernacular proverb anent 
pupils outdoing their masters. He con- 
cluded by saying that Saleh's allowance 
would be docked of an amount sufficient to 
pay ample compensation to those who had 
suffered, adding that, as a lesson to Saleh, 
he had computed the damage done on as 
liberal a scale as possible. 

Saleh for the moment was cowed and 
crushed, but later resentment was the feel- 
ing to which the incident chiefly gave 
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birth. Who, after all, was Baker ? What 
earthly right had he to interfere between 
the people of Pelesu and the rdjas to whom 
they owed hereditary loyalty and allegiance ? 
What business had he, an alien, an inter- 
loper, a man who made his living out of a 
country upon which he had no possible 
claim, to use language such as he had held 
in his interview with one of that country's 
hereditary rulers ? The expedition had been 
forced upon him, Saleh felt, not sought by 
him, and most of the offerings made to him, 
he was still convinced, had been voluntary 
tokens of fealty. From this time onward 
Saleh found himself more than ever laudator 
temporis acti^ more than ever discontented 
with the present, daily in conflict more and 
more acute with the dominion of the white 
men in the land. 

" And by all that's impossible, this is what 
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the Resident sends me when I apply for an 
Assistant ! " stormed Baker to his friend the 
Medical Officer. " A pretty Assistant, upon 
my soul ! Of all the lunatic businesses that 
I have ever struck in this Bedlam of an 
East, this is the most insane ! Still, here he 
is, and here, I suppose, the young man has 
got to bide ; but I shan't send him on any 
more out-district work. I shall put him on 
to the accounts, and I can only pray that 
the devil won't move him to rob the till." 
So, as one of the results of his fiasco, 
poor Saleh was presently condemned to the 
most uninteresting of all branches of Gov- 
ernment business, the management of a 
small Sub - Treasury : but the expedition 
bore other fruit. Saleh brought back with 
him from that mosquito -haunted river the 
seeds of malarial fever, — not the mild, 
chronic malaria to which most Malays are 
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more or less subject, a disease that for the 
most part works little harm, but the virulent, 
pernicious tertian, which is generally re- 
served exclusively for the entertainment of 
Europeans. Once more the English were 
to blame. The denationalisation of Saleh 
they had attempted : the declimatisation of 
him they had achieved. In the former case 
the success attained had been only very 
partial, in the latter it was far more complete; 
yet those responsible for the insensate ex- 
periment, it seems to me, were only less to 
be congratulated on their achievement than 
was their luckless victim. 
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Malignant malaria of this particular type, 
it is popularly supposed by the natives of 
the distracted heat-belt, is sent as a special 
dispensation — by that Providence which 
notoriously tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb — for the chastening of the otherwise 
insupportable energy of the white man. 
Lacking some such salutary check as this 
imposes upon the European's morbid appe- 
tite for toil — which includes a desire to make 
all mankind partake, in equal measure with 
himself, of a full share of work, — the tropics, 
it is thought, would speedily be rendered 
unfit for habitation by the races whom 

Nature has taught from the beginning to 
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live by her aid, and so living, to idolise 
Ease. But malignant malaria is one of 
Nature's watch-dogs, set to guard her shrine 
and to punish intruders upon its peace. It 
seizes the strongest in its jaws, shakes him 
till his teeth chatter, and when it has had its 
will of him, casts him aside, spent, shattered, 
feeble in mind and body, and whimpering 
like a little child Some — and their number 
is past all counting — are broken once and 
for all ; others gather themselves together 
after a space, and carry on the struggle, 
albeit with a certain new sobriety and 
caution ; but let the victim be ever so ener- 
getic, ever so full of vitality and force, he 
bears the scars and the memory of that 
encounter with him to his grave. 

Saleh, in the natural course of things, 
ought not to have been exposed to any such 

ordeal, and Nature, in mistaking him for a 
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white man, showed something less than her 
usual perspicacity. The lad, in truth, had 
no great store of superabundant energy and 
vitality of which to be purged. None the 
less, he suffered, not like a Malay, but like 
any other newly imported stranger. Nature, 
ruthless as is her wont, milked the manhood 
out of him with both her busy hands, racked 
him with aches and pains, shattered him 
with chills, scorched him with the fever fires, 
pursued him with despairing visions, and 
hag-rode him without mercy. All the men 
and women whom he had known in life, all 
the stories and legends that he had ever 
heard, all the sensations which he had 
experienced, all the facts which he had 
learned, — but each one of these things con- 
torted and distorted wonderfully, — danced 
through his mind in a tangle of combina- 
tions, intricate, incongruous, inconsequent, 
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monstrous, but informed throughout by a 

deadly but elusive logic. At times it would 

be Alice Fairfax, hideously transformed, 

her personality subtly interwoven with a 

Complaint from a Native Chief, a severe 

Pain in the Head and Back, a Rudeness 

of Baker's and the Pons AsinoruMy proving 

with clarion din that the angles at the base 

of the Colour Question are a Pair of 

enormous Boots in which two microscopic 

feet wandered and lost their way. At other 

times the vision would change to some 

combination even more intricate, even more 

harassing, — people, places, facts, inanimate 

objects, and even sensations welding together 

in ghastly, brain -stretching conglomerates, 

instinct with individuality and personality, 

strikingly human, yet torturingly inhuman 

and impossible. The barriers which divide 

the worlds of idea, sensation, and reality 
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seemed to have been thrown down. The 
mind had become a wilderness overrun by 
hordes of unruly imaginings, masterless, 
panic- driven, maddened, and maddening; 
but under all, trampled upon by all, spurned 
by all, tossed hither and thither restlessly, 
abided the agony of the fever-rent body, the 
travail of the fever - haunted soul. Also, 
through all the visions two arch-persecutors 
asserted their supremacy, — the Horror of 
Effort and the Futility of Endeavour. 

To the immense disgust of the Medical 
Officer, the parasites insisted upon carrying 
their master across the river, where they 
lodged him in his mother's house. A crowd 
of women filled the stuffy sick-room and re- 
breathed the exhausted air. They plastered 
Saleh's body with yellow turmeric and other 
messy concoctions. Prayers, charms, simples, 

and incantations were called into request, 
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with a fine catholicity of faith, to aid the 
resources of the British pharmacopoeia. 
There was also a very general belief enter- 
tained at the Court of Pelesu that Saleh's 
illness — the virulence of which demanded 
explanation — was due to the evil magic of a 
certain wizard of great repute who chanced 
to be among the number of the aggrieved 
peasants of the BAyong valley. Many and 
bitter, too, were the murmurings against 
the white men — for in the good old times, 
men recalled, the wizard would have suffered 
various and evil things until he had thereby 
been compelled to exorcise the Familiar by 
whom, at his bidding, poor Saleh was mani- 
festly possessed. This aspect of the case 
was discussed so frequently in the hearing 
of the patient that he got the idea inter- 
woven with all the other inconsequences 

running riot in his fever-wearied brain, and 
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more than once he called aloud upon the 

wizard by name, or in his ravings confused 

his own with the identity of the Familiar. 

After this, what further proof was needed ? 

The worst suspicions were confirmed; and 

Baker began to have much ado to keep the 

King, Tungku AmpAan, and the courtiers 

quiet, and had to send word to the police 

at BAyong to guard the wizard closely, since 

at this time his chances of dying a violent 

death were extensive. Even chill-blooded 

Europeans are apt to wax wrathful when 

the superstitions of others frustrate the 

action of common-sense ; and to the Malays 

of Pelesu the refusal of the white men to 

accept the proven fact of the guilt of the 

wizard appealed as the grossest and most 

mischievous piece of superstition of which 

they had had any experience. If Saleh had 

died, I think that the wizard would have 
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died too with surprising celerity, even though 
one or more loyal people had to swing at 
a rope's end as the price of their devotion 
to duty. 

Saleh, however, did not die, — and for this, 
perhaps, the clean life which had been his 
for years may have been partly responsible ; 
but instead he crept back into existence, still 
haunted by the twin demons which had so 
possessed him while the fever held, — the 
Horror of Effort and the Futility of 
Endeavour. 

Saleh had always been ** slack*' at the 
best of times, but now all that there had 
ever been of energy in his composition had 
been dredged out of him ; and for this, be it 
remembered, the race which puts Energy 
shoulder to shoulder with Courage in the 
forefront of the manly virtues, not Saleh, 
was responsible. It was surely no fault of 
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his, poor lad, that the white men, in the 
course of the experiment of which he had 
been the hapless victim, should have robbed 
him, among other things, of his natural 
immunity to the climatic influences of his 
native land. 
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XIX. 

I HAVE Spoken of Energy as a virtue, but 
reflection suggests a doubt as to how far 
that term can with accuracy be applied to it. 
A virtue, I take it, is a quality that can 
be brought into being in a man's soul in the 
course of that eternal conflict between the 
forces which Thomas k Kempis names 
Nature and Grace^ — a quality which, once 
generated, is thereafter capable of infinite 
development. If this definition be correct, 
it is clear that Energy cannot be placed in 
the category of the virtues, since Energy is 
merely a transmuted form of some existing 
force which, in one shape or another, has 
had its being since the Creation. In other 
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words, Virtue is a growth, Energy an adap- 
tation : the former is drawn from a limitless 
reservoir, the latter from a certain well- 
defined supply. The one may be produced 
in defiance of Nature, the other is a dole 
which Nature grants from her store of 
hoarded forces. 

The point is interesting, because the pos- 
session of Energy is the accident which will 
be seen principally to differentiate the people 
of the temperate zone from the people of the 
tropics; and the reason is not far to seek. 
In the temperate climates the ability of 
mankind to exist has depended upon the 
maintenance of an eternal, but on the whole 
successful, struggle with Nature. Nature 
has had to be pillaged to provide clothing, 
food, shelter; Nature has had to be over- 
come in a thousand ingenious ways to reduce 

her to servitude; Nature has been stern, 
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inimical, waiting only for her opportunity 

to slay, and in the ages of man's earliest 

developments a constant watchfulness was 

necessary to ward off her blows and to 

frustrate her sinister designs. Farther north 

and farther south, in the arctic and antarctic 

regions, Nature has secured the victory, 

and mankind has accepted defeat, has been 

eliminated, or has merely clung to life and 

to the frozen earth as lichen clings to a rock, 

an impotent parasite, powerless to mould 

or alter its unyielding habitat In the 

tropics ^one has Nature adopted the rSle 

of the great Mother, suckling her offspring 

tenderly, lavishing upon them her best in 

return for a minimum of languid effort, 

aiding them at every turn, and wooing them 

to idleness. In all their history, the peoples 

of the tropics have never been called upon 

to accept sustained exertion as the alter- 
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native of extinction. To the white man's 

thinking, Nature, sparing the rod, has gone 

far to spoil the child. 

And there we have forthwith the whole 

key to the difference between the men of 

the temperate and the men of the tropical 

regions. The former, having found in the 

transmutation of natural forces into Energy 

his only means of survival in his fight with 

Nature, has learned to make an idol of his 

preserver ; the latter, having been taught to 

lean on Nature, to look to her for all his 

necessities, to claim her aid rather than to 

rely upon his own efforts, has learned to 

idolise Ease. These widely divergent points 

of view have long ago become stereotyped, 

and are fused now into the innate characters 

of the peoples. The natives of the tropics 

and the natives of the temperate zones 

cherish ideas diametrically opposed one to 
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the other : their sacrifices are burned in the 
shrines of rival and mutually inimical deities. 
Yet if the summum bonum^ sought by man- 
kind from the beginning, be the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, then surely 
the apostles of Ease, ^' on the hills like gods 
together," lying 

" beside their nectar, while the bolts are hurled 
Far below them in the valleys," 

are nearest to the achievement of the desired 
end. A divine discontent is undoubtedly 
the beginning of all progress, but who shall 
deny that it is for many the end of all 
happiness ? 

So think the Malays, typical children of 
the heat- belt, and so also thought Saleh 
when he at last arose from his bed of sick- 
ness. He had sampled the work which the 
white men were doing in the land that was 
his by inalienable right, had sampled it in 

the office and in the field, and had found 
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it little to his taste. Office work bored him, 
wearying his mind: field work tired him, 
putting upon his physical energy a strain 
greater than anything for which the history 
of his ancestors had made adequate prepar- 
ation. He was not only a Malay, but a 
Malay rdja^ — the breed which has been 
pampered by man, as the race has been 
pampered by Nature, — and always he was 
conscious of the feeling that an indignity 
was put upon him when he was required 
to make an expenditure.of energy, in obedi- 
ence to the white men's will, for the better 
accomplishment of ends with which he in- 
creasingly felt himself to have but scant 
sympathy. "Why?" he asked himself, 

" Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? " 

Day by day his love for the Malaya which 

of old had existed before the white men 

came to break in upon its aeon-long sleep, 
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grew and strengthened; but now it was 

the *' dreamful ease," even more than the 

freedom from foreign interference, which 

appealed to him. Even white men, now 

and again, when the muscles of their spirits 

have been worn slack by the long effort and 

their souls are borne down with weariness, 

ask themselves the grim question, Cui bono ? 

as they think upon the unending toil in 

which in Asia they are engaged, and find at 

such moments scant comfort in the answer. 

Saleh asked it too, and unlike the white men 

whose lives are devoted to the work they 

have ^in hand, had no inducement to nail 

himself to a faith in the utility of British 

endeavour. The twin demons which had 

haunted his bed of sickness clung still to his 

skirts, and Rdja Pahl^wan Indut and Rdja 

Haji Abdullah fostered his discontent 

Saleh could only see that the white men 
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had spoiled his life for him, that there was 
no place for a Malayan r&ja^ who desired 
to rule as his fathers ruled aforetime, in the 
new scheme of things which the English had 
evolved, and a keen sense of injustice — 
keener far than it would have been but for 
his training in England — fanned his hatred 
of the present and his longings for a bygone 
time. He was dropping back more and 
more into a Malay, and into a Malay of 
royal birth and tradition. His sympathies 
were now wholly with the old order; and, 
surrounded by the monotonous peace which 
the white men had imposed upon the land, 
it was not easy to reconstruct in imag- 
ination the evils, the horrors, and the 
uglinesses of native rule from which that 
land had by the same agency been freed. 
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Meanwhile Saleh accumulated some curious 
experiences. 

The girl Miinah had helped to nurse him 
while he lay sick in his mother's household, 
and after his recovery she renewed her 
former advances. Saleh had learned to be 
pleased by her presence about him, and 
was grateful to her for her kindness. When 
he returned to his bungalow on the opposite 
bank of the river, he missed her; and his 
parasites, who from the first had felt some- 
thing akin to shame on account of their 
master's determined ceUbacy, urged him to 
take the girl into his house. But Saleh, 

although many ofg^the impressions which 
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he had received during his sojourn in the 
I Le Mesurier family were wearing thin, 

f had acquired certain prejudices incom- 

prehensible to his entourage^ of which he 
I could by no means be rid. The memory 

I of Alice Fairfax, too, had stood hitherto 

between him and every other woman's 
face, but now the vision of Alice was 
fading. It is not in youth to cherish a 
vain hope eternally. At the end of a few 
weeks of indecision he made up his mind 
to marry the girl, — a step of no great 
moment in itself, since Muhammadan 
unions are dissolved without difficulty if 
they prove to be unsatisfactory. 

Accordingly he sent for Rdja Haji 
Abdullah, and asked him to celebrate the 
marriage. Rija Haji hummed and hawed 
a great deal, showed symptoms of obvious 

uneasiness, and eventually referred Saleh 
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to his mother, to whose household Miinah 

belonged, and in whose gift she was. But 

news of what was afoot had already spread 

across the river, and when Saleh entered 

his mother's room he found the place in 

great disorder. Tungku Ampdlan was 

screaming with rage. MClnah was in tears, 

— very real tears, not only of ntortification, 

but of pain ; for Tungku AmpAan had 

been practising upon her some of the 

minor tortures which it was the dream of 

that worthy woman to inflict upon "that 

slut Jebah." Saleh himself was greeted 

with virulent upbraidings. 

" Va Allah ! Ya mhan-ku ! " screamed 

Tungku AmpAan when the first spate of 

violence was expended. "That a son of 

mine should so disgrace my house! That 

he should thus smudge soot upon my face, 

soot that may not be wiped away! That 
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he should speak of marriage with a wench 
» such as this accursed MAnah! What have 

I done, what crime have I committed, that 
so great an infamy should befall me ! 
Va Allah I Ya T4han - ku ! AmHi ! 
\ O ma/'' 

Saleh was utterly bewildered. 
"But what is it? What have I done?" 
he cried. 

** It is not thee, my unhappy one, it is 
not thee ! " sobbed his mother. " It is this 
accursed girl who, making use of magic 
and love - potions, hath done us all dis- 
honour. She hath certainly taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities conferred by thine 
illness, and thus it is, beyond all doubt, 
that thou art this day devoured by the 
* madness,' — madness of this hussy's making, 
— else surely thou hadst never dreamed of 
an act so shameful as marriage with this 
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MClnah-thing, this scrap left over from the 
dish whence many have eaten!" 

"But it was thee, mother, who in the 
beginning bade me take this girl," pro- 
tested Saleh. "In this Court of Pelesu, 
seemingly, a man may not live single and 
at peace. The girl pleases me, and I 
design to take her to wife, if only to 
silence wanton tongues that weave for 
ever false stories about my name," 

'^Va Allah! Ya THhan-ku!'' cried 
Tungku Ampiian in a species of despair. 
"Heard ye ever the like? Take the girl 
if she pleaseth thee. Hang her on high, 
sell her in a distant land, bum her with 
fire, souse her with water, scorch her with 
the sun -rays, do with her what thou wilt 
— she and all her kind are thy property 
from generation to generation! A thou- 
sand times have I bidden thee take her: 
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but marry her 1 ! ! Ya Allah, Muham- 
mad.r' 

As of old, the baffling divergence of 
the point of view which he owed to his 
English training from that of his own 
people rose up as a barrier separating 
Saleh from his kind. Too often, he 
realised, his right was their wrong, his 
wrong their right. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he was not prepared to compromise. 
Rdji Haji Abdullah had instructed him in 
the teachings of his religion, and the 
lessons had not been taught in vain. 
Saleh could see no sense in sinning when 
marriage and divorce were such simple 
affairs, and duly sanctioned by the reli- 
gious law. Therefore he held firmly to 
his resolution, bribed a priest to perform 
the ceremony in his bungalow across the 
river, and took Miinah to wife. His action 
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caused a hideous scandal, and the King 
and Tungku AmpClan alike were furious. 
The latter even went the length of com- 
plaining to Baker that Saleh had abduc- 
ted one of her girls, and an embarrassing 
explanation became necessary. Tungku 
AmpClan was informed that the girl was 
a free agent, and that Saleh had married 
her legally. The latter fact, it was piously 
supposed, would pour balm upon her 
wounded feelings, whereas, of course, it 
was precisely this detail which was the 
occasion of her wrath. Saleh suffered hor- 
ribly during the whole transaction, and was 
conscious of a feeling of meanness, almost 
of treachery, because his action was upheld 
by the white men in defiance of native 
prejudice. 

MAnah, too, promptly took advantage of 

her new position to quarter hosts of indigent 
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relatives upon Saleh, and the peace of the 
bungalow was broken. There was war to 
the knife between the new mistress and 
the parasites. A fresh set of vultures had 
fastened on to the carrion, and the "lice," 
as they had frankly and expressively termed 
themselves, were nowhere. There was no 
holiday, however, for the victim. 

The only remedy that could be found 
for the dishonour which Saleh's family had 
brought upon his house lay in his marriage 
to a wife of his own rank, and negotiations 
to this end were speedily set agoing. 
Now, in the vernacular, when some great 
domestic event is in progress in the royal 
household, the phrase used is, "The King 
worketh," and considered as " work " it is 
in truth an extraordinary manifestation of 

energy. Languid pourparlers are protracted 
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during weeks and weeks of indolent negotia- 
tion ; still more languid preparations for the 
ceremonies are made during several ensuing 
months, the monotony being broken by 
periodical processions, — the procession of 
water for the bathing of the bride and 
bridegroom, which is accompanied by much 
aquatic romping ; the procession of the 
henna, for the staining of the toe- and 
finger-nails ; the procession of rice, for the 
bridal banquet; and, finally, the procession 
of the bride and bridegroom themselves. 
The objects to be borne in procession are 
placed on enormous tinsel litters, under the 
weight of which fifty bearers stagger, and 
all the warriors of the Court dance madly 
around and in advance of it with naked 
weapons brandished aloft, with wild excited 
faces and shrill outcry* Later there is a 

banquet spread in the King's hall, and the 
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whole population are fed at the royal 
charges, but the offerings which custom 
exacts render the business sufficiently profit- 
able. Nowadays, however, since loyalty 
lacks its ancient stimulus of fear, the ex- 
penditure is apt to exceed the receipts, 
greatly to the injury of the royal temper. 

All these ceremonies took place duly, and 
every evening there was much gambling in 
the hall of state. The King was combining 
Saleh's marriage with the circumcision of 
little Tungku Anjang, his son by Che' 
Jebah, and the two half-brothers shared 
the honours of the occasion. Saleh threw 
himself into the enjoyment of the time with 
zest, — it was all in a fashion a revival of 
the Past, and there were moments when he 
found it possible to cheat himself into the 
illusion that Malaya was still as it of old 

had been. Even when he found himself 
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decked out wonderfully in tinsel and gold 
ornaments, seated upon a vast litter sur- 
rounded by a dancing, whooping crowd of 
temporary maniacs, he was thrilled rather 
than embarrassed. Inherited memories 
seemed to stir in him and make the whole 
experience congenial. He had obtained 
three months' leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of celebrating his marriage, and the 
sight of Baker walking in the crowd and 
looking at his quondam assistant with 
amused eyes did not disturb him. To-day 
Baker was nobody in that throng, and he, 
Saleh, had come to his own for a space. 

The girl selected to be his bride was a 
first cousin, a child of twelve, whom Saleh 
had never even seen. She was to him, 
and to most people apparently, the least 
important detail in the transaction. Saleh 

himself rather shirked the thought of her. 
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He foresaw that she would bore him, and 

the memory of all that he had once dreamed 

that marriage might mean to him would 

arise to stab and torture. 

His marriage with Miinah had not been 

a success. The palace-bred girl spoke to 

him quite openly, nay, boastfully, of her 

numerous amours^ which she held to be so 

' many proofs of her irresistible attractions, 

\ and Saleh would catch himself writhing with 

anger when he met any of the heroes of 

these love-affairs. There again the English 

half of him made unnecessary trouble, for 

Malays care nothing for the past of a 

woman. Their sole concern is with her 

present, and Miinah, knowing this, made 

herself hateful in her husband's eyes when 

most bent upon exciting his admiration. 

She was extravagant, too, sought wit in 

pertness, was capricious, and had never 
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acquired the habit of fidelity. Saleh knew 
— ^and the knowledge made him miserable — 
that he could not trust her for a moment, 
and that life in the palace had taught her 
to reduce deception to a fine art The 
whole position was humiliating, and his 
knowledge of what purity in womanhood 
can be, — such purity of thought and feel- 
ing as he had noted in Mrs Le Mesurier 
and others of her kind, — made it frankly 
intolerable. 

Very soon MAnah was divorced and re- 
placed by another wife, married according 
to Muhammadan law, who presently was in 
her turn divorced. Once begun, the process 
was fatally easy to continue, and before the 
first twelvemonth of his stay at the Court 
was ended, Saleh had been married and 
divorced four or five times, and was lead- 
ing a life which, to a European, was 
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indistinguishable from one of violent dis- 
sipation. 

Marriage with his first royal wife, little 
TAngku Meriam, wrought no change. The 
girl was a mere child, frightened out of 
her wits of Saleh, tongue-tied in his 
presence, without an idea seemingly in her 
little empty head. Though she was of his 
own class, and could "thee" and "thou" 
him publicly without offence, she was even 
less of a companion than the other women 
who passed in rapid succession through his 
household. 

Saleh all this while, be it remembered, 
was obeying the letter of his creed. His 
sin, if sin there were, lay in the fact that 
he had allowed himself to be weaned from 
his ideal, the ideal which a marriage with 
such a girl as Alice Fairfax typified. Yet 
it was no fault of his that such a union had 
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been denied to him by circumstances. The 
pathos of the whole position centred in the 
fact that he had been shown the light, had 
been taught to long for it unspeakably, and 
then had been shut out into the exterior 
darkness. Now, having seen the light, he 
knew that this indeed was the exterior 
darkness, and in it he found much weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 
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XXI. 

Facius descensus Avernl At the end of 
five years, dating from the time of his 
return to Pel&u, there had been evolved 
a Saleh — the Saleh of the exterior dark- 
ness — ^very different to the sweet-tempered, 
light-hearted, careless youngster whom his 
friends in England had known and loved. 
The old^ Saleh had been full of health and 
boyish spirits, a bit lazy, it was true, but 
withal as ''decent'^ a little fellow as one 
could wish to find in a long day's tramp. 
The new Saleh was prematurely aged by 
frequent attacks of fever and by an irreg- 
ular life in a climate to whose eccentricities 
long years of absence had unaccustomed 
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him. The easy good temper and the high 
spirits too had deserted him, for he felt 
himself to be the victim of a whole series 
of injustices, and the memory thereof made 
him sullen. He was beset, too, by cares 
and anxieties. His allowance, judged by 
British standards, was handsome, but those 
who fixed it had not taken into account 
the appetites of the parasites, male and 
female, who battened upon Saleh, the fre- 
quent calls upon his purse made by the 
borrowings of his mother and other rela- 
tives, the possibility of heavy gambling 
losses in Che' Jebah's house or the King's 
audience -hall, and the innate improvidence 
of a Malayan rdja. He was up to his 
ears in debt, and was harassed and humili- 
ated by the duns who, though they could 
not take civil action against him for the 

recovery of their money, made matters hot 
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for him by petitions to the Resident, and 
subjected him to insults which, in the good 
old days, would have been punished by 
a violent death. Yet all the while the 
revenues of the state were enormous, and 
in Saleh's eyes these moneys were the 
property, not of the Government, but of 
his House. It was one injustice the more 
that, when the public treasuries were over- 
flowing with wealth, he should be in daily 
difficulties about money matters. 

The white men shook their heads over 
him. He was a hopeless young waster, 
they declared. He had been given every 
chance, had been trained and educated in 
England at great expense, had been set 
to learn in his own country the business 
of practical administration, had been afforded 
every opportunity of showing what cap- 
abilities he might possess, and in all 
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directions he had signally and notoriously 
failed. There was not even a trace, they 
averred, that he repaid his teachers by 
exerting a salutary influence over his 
father or over any of his fellow-country- 
men. After the manner of the English, 
they judged by results, making no very 
diligent search after causes, and did not 
attempt to look at things from Saleh's 
point of view, or to consider the enormous 
weight of the inherited tendencies and the 
shackling traditions wherewith the lad was 
handicapped. To them, given the initial 
fact of an English education, it was quite 
natural that young Saleh should be pre- 
pared to take up official life on the same 
low rung of the ladder as that which con- 
tented any other newly imported cadet 
Also, the education aforesaid should, in 

their opinion, have fitted him for such 
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work. They forgot that every one of the 
boys with whom he was expected to com- 
pete had generation upon generation of 
^ hard workers behind him to stiffen his 

' character and steel his energies, while 

Saleh had for his forebears as many gen- 
erations of indolent, pleasure - loving, self- 
indulgent, dissipated Malayan royalties. 
They forgot that the English youngsters 
had made a deliberate choice of the pro- 
fession to which they were apprenticed, 
while Saleh's life had been ordered for 
him without any regard paid to his pre- 
dilections or capabilities. They forgot, too, 
that while the last joined cadet could hope 
some day to become a British Resident, 
\ whose power and authority is wellnigh au- 

^ tocratic, Saleh could look forward only to 

filling the empty office of a Merovingian 

king. This was a closing of the gates 
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upon ambition to one in whose veins ran 
the hot blood of hundreds of absolute 
rulers. 

All these things the white men forgot, 
and so doing wrote Saleh down a ''hope- 
less young waster " ; but Saleh remem- 
bered, pondered them in his heart, brooded 
over them constantly; and finding scant 
contentment in the present, he fumed 
against the alien rule which had robbed 
the country of all that had made its history 
picturesque, his father of his sovereign 
power, and him of his birthright. 

And all this while subtle influences were 

at work upon him. In Malayan lands we 

English have wrought some wonderful 

changes, have increased the wealth and 

wellbeing of the people enormously, have 

relieved them from evils and oppressions 

in number past all counting; but, given 
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the character of the natives, it were vain 
to hope that our rule will ever be univers- 
ally popular. To begin with, it must be 
remembered that our hatred of injustice is 
largely a sentiment bred of training and 
hereditary transmission, that it is not 
shared in anything approaching equal 
measure by the Orientals whom we make 
it our business to relieve from grinding 
tyranny. A Malay will accept gross ill- 
treatment from his own chiefs with a phil- 
osophic calm quite baffling to the under- 
standing of the average European. In 
nine cases out of ten, far more indignation 
is excited in the white man who hears a 
tale of cruel wrong than in the Malay who 
chances to be the victim of such oppres- 
sion. Similarly, the white man attaches 
far more importance to the fact that our 

rule has relieved a people of unbearable 
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tyranny than is credited to it by the 
people themselves. Also, the East is at 
once the land of very short and of very 
long memories. The good that men have 
wrought does not wait to be interred with 
their bones: it usually passes into oblivion 
during their lifetime. Men who have lived 
under the old rdgimCy and under that which 
we have established, speedily forget that 
life for them was ever other in material 
security than it is to-day. On the other 
hand, in a land where a discussion is de- 
cided, not by the production of a new 
argument, but by the quotation of an old 
wise -saw, the Past ever seems to over- 
shadow the Present. Even those who 
knew and suffered many evil things under 
native rule dream fondly of the days that 
are gone, which, after all, were the brave 

days when they and all the world were 
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young. Tales of those lawless times are 
for ever on their lips, and the young men, 
shackled by the monotony which the com- 
ing of the white men has imposed, chafe 
and fume because their world has been 
marred for them, and fall to dreaming 
dreams that the past may be made to 
live again. There lies the danger. The 
old men forget, and looking backward see 
all [things through the glamour that hovers 
about the youth of every one of us: the 
young men, chafing at restraint, see 
through the old men's eyes, and know 
nought of the misery of those days when 
their forebears were helpless as driven 
cattle before r&ja and chief. 

But of late years there has been yet 

another influence at work, the which is 

now making itself manifest in Egypt and 

throughout northern Africa, and presently, 
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It is probable, will be felt in every land 
where the Muhammadan is ruled by the 
infidel, — the influence of the As-Senusi 
Brotherhood. About the time of the 
Crimean War a certain Saiyid, — a descend- 
ant, that is, of the Prophet Muhammad, — 
who ruled over a little oasis in the Sahara, 
initiated a movement for the reform of the 
Faith upon purer lines, and preached as 
a first tenet that an insult is offered to 
the true religion by the subjugation by the 
infidel of the followers of Muhammad. In 
the fulness of time he died, but his sdn 
trod and treads to-day in his footsteps, 
and the organisation which he originated 
has flourished exceedingly. Mecca, the 
annual resort of thousands upon thousands 
from every quarter of the Muhammadan 
world, was made the centre of the pro- 
paganda, and during the past fifty years 
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millions of pilgrims have been initiated 
into the great As-Senusi Brotherhood, and, 
returning to their homes, have spread the 
tenets of its • founder broadcast through 
their native lands. This reformer, and the 
brotherhood which he and his father have 
been instrumental in bringing into being, 
have escaped the observation of Europeans 
to an unaccountable extent. Greater than 
any MaKdi who in the past has convulsed 
the Muhammadan world, he has shown 
that he understands, not only how to 
organise, but also how to bide his time. 
To-day Isldm is honeycombed root and 
branch by the As-Senusi Brotherhood, and 
nowhere, save in northern Africa, has it 
taken a firmer hold upon the popular im- 
agination than among the Muhammadans 
of the Malayan Archipelago. From time 
to time there have been, in the majority 
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of cases almost unnoticed, little spurts and 
outbreaks of what white men call '^ fanatic- 
ism" among Muhammadan peoples who 
chance to be ruled by men of an alien 
faith. Look closely, and you will find the 
great As-Senusi Brotherhood at the back 
of one and all of them ; but they have 
not been ordered by its Head. Signs are 
not lacking to-day, however, which seem 
to indicate that at last he deems his hour to 
be near at hand ; and when that hour strikes, 
if all that has been planned befalls, the 
most universal organisation which has ever 
permeated Isl&m since the time of Muham- 
mad will strike too — like one man! 

Saleh had early learned that Rdja Haji 
Abdullah was of the Brotherhood, having 
been initiated by the Sheikh of the As- 
Senusi at Mecca, that R&ja Pahldwan Indut 

and practically every malcontent in Pelesu 
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(which included most of the young men 
who had grown up under British rule) had 
been enrolled, and before he had been two 
years in the country Saleh was himself a 
newly enlisted recruit. His growing re- 
sentment against the white men, and his 
indignation at what he regarded as their 
shameless usurpations, were fanned by his 
zeal as a Muhammadan and intensified by 
his sympathy with the tenets of the As- 
Senusi Brotherhood. The two sets of 
sentiments reacted upon and stimulated 
each other. To dream of beginning the 
Saiz/ Allah, the Holy War, which should 
drive the Infidel screaming from the land 
and should give Saleh back his own, was 
but a step. 

R4ja Haji Abdullah and RSja Pahl^wan 
Indut were for ever at his elbow to feed 
such dreams, to quicken his energies and 
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his resentment, to rowel his fanaticism, and 
to hound him on to action. They were 
both men of a certain age, and for them 
time was slipping by at a desperate pace. 
Malay -like, they, having dreamed dreams, 
could see no step between a magnificent 
conception and its immediate attainment. 
In a word, they lacked the prime quality 
of the Head of the As-Senusi Brother- 
hood, the quality which has made his 
organisation what it is, and that makes 
the man himself so dangerous, — the re- 
straint which knows how to wait. More- 
over, they and Saleh were convinced that 
all the youth of Pelesu was at their backs. 
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XXII. 

The crisis came, as such things are apt to 
come, very suddenly. 

Saleh was at that time in charge of a 
district consisting of a big river which falls 
into the Pelesu on its right bank at a 
distance of about a hundred and twenty 
miles from its mouth. It formed an ap- 
panage to a much larger district ruled by 
an Englishman named Wilson, to whom 
Saleh was directly responsible. Wilson 
himself bore the reputation of "a glutton 
for work," and one of his pre-occupations 
for many months past had been an attempt 
to get a measure of steady toil out of 
Saleh. He had not been uniformly suc- 
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cessful, and there was litde love lost between 
the two men. 

Saleh was never quite clear how it was 
that the mistake in his accounts originated. 
Persistent carelessness upon his own part, 
aided possibly by dishonesty on that of 
one or more of his Malay clerks, was 
probably responsible ; but upon a certain 
day he made the discovery that he was 
some five hundred dollars short in his 
cash. 

He had just concluded the annual col- 
lection of land rents in his district, and 
there were nearly six thousand dollars in 
the safe. He had already anticipated the 
greater portion of his next month's allow- 
ance — in itself a serious irregularity — and 
he had no means of making good the 
deficiency. The visit of an audit -clerk 

was to be expected at any moment. 
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At first Saleh was in despair. Once more 
he had failed, and had failed hideously. 
The thought of the open shame to which 
the incident would expose him made him 
wince and tingle. The prospect of the 
sort of interviews which awaited him with 
Wilson and with the Resident made him 
squirm and fume in anticipation. And then 
anger, the fierce, unreasoning anger of the 
Malay, and the old hatred of a manifest 
injustice, the keenness of which was due to 
his English upbringing, came to his aid. 
After all, was not this missing money the 
property of the rightful rulers of Pelesu? 
Was it not his, his, to have and to hold, to 
do with as he chose ? What claim had the 
white men to it, the white men who would 
presently call him to account because of its 
loss ? In imagination he saw himself pub- 
licly disgraced by those same white men, 
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spoken to, in the presence of his people 
it might be, in language which hot, royal 
blood could ill brook, and relegated there- 
after to contemptible obscurity as a tool 
which had been tried and found worthless. 
Once before, in a Richmond ballroom, when 
the conversation of a pair of lovers, over- 
heard by chance, had seemed to knock 
the bottom out of his world, Saleh had 
had his soul whipped into that turmoil of 
excitement which, among men of his race, 
produces the dmok-runner : once again this 
inherited madness gripped him, but this 
time there was no Jack N orris at hand to 
exorcise the demon by the force of his 
strong, calm presence. Instead, at his very 
elbow, was R^ja PahlAwan Indut, a warrior 
whom experience had made expert in the 
morbid psychology of his kind, to play 

upon his emotions and his passions, upon 
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the angry, tortured soul of the lad, as a 

skilled musician plays upon his chosen 

instrument. The two sat communing 

together far into the night. Wild words 

were spoken, wild counsel was given and 

taken, wild schemes were framed, wild 

plans were laid. Then, a little before the 

dawn was due, R^ja Pahl^wan arose and 

presently melted away into the district. 

Thereafter Saleh spent a miserable ten 

days. He watched the bend in the bank 

down river, expecting every moment to 

see a boat, bearing either Wilson or the 

dreaded audit -clerk, loom into view. He 

was torn by agonising vacillation. At 

one moment he was for surrender, fpr 

making a clean breast of everything to 

Wilson, and for accepting the consequences 

of what had occurred, let them be never 

so unpalatable. At others he was goaded 
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to fury by the thought of the unmerited 
injustice of which he was the victim ; and 
then again he would recall the fact that 
RAja PahlAwan had gone forth upon a 
mission which had for its object the raising 
of the Green Flag of the Prophet in the 
land of Pelesu, and that he, Saleh, could 
not now withdraw without betraying his 
friend. His brain, his whole being, was in 
a turmoil : he could neither eat nor sleep. 
His moods varied hourly, now plunging 
him into depths of despair, now elating 
him with a wild, savage joy at the prospect 
of battle to be done for the rights of which 
the white men had robbed him, now re- 
ducing him to a Sullen torpor, again goading 
him to the manifestation of a half-delirious 
hilarity. 

Upon the tenth night, as he lay wide-eyed 

upon his sleeping -mat, he was startled by 
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the sound of a sudden, fierce outbreak of 
rifle-fire. Tingling from head to foot, and 
anticipating he knew not what, he leapt to 
his feet, seized a native broadsword in his 
hand, and, followed by half a dozen of his 
people, plunged out into the darkness. 
Loud cries and an occasional shot sounded 
from the direction of the police station ; in 
the Chinese shops of the long street bor- 
dering the river -bank he could see lights 
passing to and fro, could hear the noise 
made by the inmates as they hastily fortified 
the doors, and the keening of frightened 
women. As he ran, he saw a great crimson 
tongue of flame leap upward into the night, 
licking hungrily at the darkness. 

The police station was distant half a mile 
from the bungalow, and by the time Saleh 
arrived upon the scene the building was a 

roaring bonfire, round which danced a host 
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of armed Malays waving their weapons 
aloft, yelling their battle-cry, their faces 
seen in the red fire-glare strained and 
savage with excitement, their figures 
eloquent of the mad lust of fighting where- 
by they were possessed. 

Rdja Pahl&wan Indut, who entertained 
certain doubts as to whether, at the last 
moment, Saleh would nerve himself to break 
finally with the old life, had taken it upon 
himself to go a step beyond the plan 
prearranged between them. He had deliv- 
ered a successful night attack upon the 
police station, whose occupants, grown care- 
less through long immunity, had not the 
faintest notion that any danger threatened 
them ; had butchered the garrison of five- 
and-twcnty Sikhs before they could wake 
from their sleep or reach for their weapons ; 
had removed all the arms and ammunition 
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which the place contained ; and then had set 
the building in a blaze. All had been done 
in the name of Rdja Muhammad Saleh, the 
leader of Young PSl&u, the Champion of 
Islam, the Scourge of the Infidel, the Pre- 
tender to the throne of his Forebears ! Rfija 
PahlAwan, as he knew full well, had not only 
burned the police station, for Saleh's boats 
had gone up to the angry heavens also on 
that tongue of flame ! 
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XXIII. 

And now the men of the war party were 
possessed by demons. Those among them 
who in the old days had ** bathed them in 
the bullets and the smoke" — as the Malay 
phrase has it — felt youth, fierce and reckless, 
revive within them, the youth which they 
had thought had been for ever taken from 
them. The young men saw in the bloody 
doings of this night a materialisation of a 
thousand dreams. One and all were beside 
themselves with an intoxication of excite- 
ment, so masterless and savage that its 
effects resembled those of a demoniacal 
possession. 

A group of youngsters, close to Saleh, 
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were dancing and yelling around the dead 

bodies of three half-naked Sikhs, plunging 

their daggers into them near the region of 

the heart, and licking the blades with howls 

and outcries. This, which is the last trace 

of prehistoric cannibalism that still lingers 

among the Malays, is analogous to the 

practice of blooding a boy at the death of 

his iirst fox ; but the sight caused in Saleh 

a keen revulsion of feeling. What were 

the unknown, savage forces which he had 

unwittingly let loose ? how should he curb 

them ? whither would they lead him ? 

There was no question of governing them 

now, for the war party was beyond all 

human power of control. Half a dozen of 

the older and saner men grouped themselves 

about Saleh, at the bidding of R^ja Pah- 

liwan, for a Malayan rdja of his rank is 

not suffered to take a personal part in 
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battle, and then the mob of scallawags 
rushed headlong down the village street. 
Saleh stormed and shouted, commanded 
them to hold their hands, would have 
thrown himself before them in his impotent 
desire to restrain their excesses, but those 
about him clung to him with respectful 
vigour and would not let him go. For the 
rest he spoke and shouted to deaf ears. 

In a moment the hounds of war, which 
so long had slept in Pelesu, were let loose 
upon the Chinese shops. The gambling 
and opiiim farm, the biggest building in the 
place, was stormed and looted in an instant ; 
the other shops were pillaged and plundered 
without mercy ; Saleh saw men, ay, and 
even little male children, struck down 
ruthlessly while they pleaded and grovelled 
for mercy. They were infidels, these 

Chinese, and this was a Jehad, a Holy 
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War, in which infidel women might be 
carried away into bondage, but the males 
of the accursed people must be exterminated 
with a biblical completeness. In an hour 
the prosperous little settlement was a ruin ; 
in an hour and a half it was a bonfire ; 
before the dawn it was an unsightly cinder. 
The money in the Government treasury was 
secured by Rdja PahlAwan, who knew that 
the sinews of war would be required ; and 
an hour after daybreak the war party, its 
numbers swelling every moment by young 
recruits from the neighbouring villages, 
melted once more into the forest 

Saleh knew that his boats had been 
burned. He was the nominal leader of 
this band of outlaws, and he had no alter- 
native but to go with them. For the 
future, he realised, his lot must be shared 

with them, but once again there was a 
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bitter disillusionment in his heart. It had 
all been so different from anything which 
he had conceived or imagined. From the 
point of view of RAja Pahl^wan the attack 
had been most eminently successful. There 
had been some slaughter and much loot ; 
the young men had been blooded ; the 
whole force would derive a fortifying con- 
fidence from that night's work ; it was a 
fateful beginning of an epoch-making war, 
such as proved that Allah and his Prophet 
were on the side of the Children of Islslm. 
But to Saleh, this, his latest experience^ was 
fraught with woeful disappointment It had 
held nothing that was uplifting or inspiring ; 
it had called for the display of no valour; 
it had excited no emotions that were not 
mean, squalid, and brutal. It had not been 
fighting, as he had pictured it to himself 

in imagination. It had begun with the 
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treacherous murder of five-and-twenty Sikhs, 
and had been followed by unspeakable 
rites performed over their corpses. It had 
been continued by the indiscriminate and 
cowardly slaughter of a hundred defenceless 
Chinese, by the lawless -looting of private 
and public property ; and now the assailants 
were sneaking off into the forest like the 
blood-stained thieves they were. The Past, 
looked at through the glamour of romance, — 
the fierce unfettered Past of a thousand 
stories, — had appealed to him with a wonder- 
ful force : now that it had been revived and 
had been made actual in the Present, it 
filled him with horror, disgust, and shame. 
Indeed, indeed the English had robbed him 
of many things. 
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XXIV. 

Now it so happens to my countrymen, in 
the East and out of it, that the very last 
thing they expect is ordinarily the thing 
that happens. The Holy War, led by 
Tungku Muhammad Saleh, was one of these 
things. This meant that the Government 
in Pelesu was not in a position to take the 
offensive until several weeks had elapsed, 
and that the insurgents were given more 
law than was useful to anybody. Wilson 
came up river in his boat, practically without 
escort, as soon as news of the occurrence 
reached him ; but he was fired upon from 
the jungle on the banks, two or three of 

his boatmen were injured, and he himself 
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had no alternative but to beat a hasty 
retreat. He tried to open up communica- 
tion with Saleh by letter, but in this he 
failed, Rdja PahlAwan Indut made it his 
business to prevent any outside influences 
being brought to bear upon his reputed 
leaden Then Wilson stockaded his own 
station, and waited for reinforcements from 
Kuala Pekara. 

Meanwhile the insurgents were in un- 
disturbed possession of the PAlas Valley, 
the valley which had been Saleh's adminis- 
trative district, and the ignorant peasants, 
mindful of the welfare of their kindred and 
their property, and persuaded that the rule 
of a RSja of the Royal House had come 
again, flocked to the green standard with 
the docility of sheep. And, indeed, for 
a space, the old days had returned. In 

the eyes of the insurgents the hitherto 
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omnipotent white men had ceased to exist, 
save as enemies who were in a fair way 
to be severely drubbed ; the peasants were 
once more as driven cattle before the fol- 
lowers of a prince ; the old lawlessness, 
the old carelessness of the rights of the 
weaker, revived with a new strength due 
to the reaction consequent upon long sup- 
pression. The hatred of injustice, which 
the white men had implanted in Saleh, 
blazed up daily, almost hourly, at some act 
of his followers, but he was powerless to 
control them. He began to understand, as 
he never before had understood, why native 
rule, as it of old existed, had been a thing 
intolerable in the eyes of the English. Too 
late he was realising the nature of the 
justification upon which is based the usurp- 
ation of authority by the white men in 

Malayan lands. Also, when he thought 
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upon the might of England, despair would 
seize him. At the best, it seemed to him 
now, he was leading a forlorn hope. Yet 
he felt no desire to withdraw. The hatred 
of life, which in his people leads not to 
suicide, but to dmok-running, possessed him. 
He had no wish to live, but he was passion- 
ately determined to sell his life as dearly as 
he could. 

Messages had been sent to chiefs all up 
and down the country calling upon them in 
Saleh's name to rise against the white men, 
but the response made had been feeble. 
The chiefs preferred to await events, to see 
how the cat would jump, and once more 
the paralysing want of cohesion, which al- 
ways frustrates attempts at concerted action 
among Malays, foredoomed the outbreak to 
early failure. But though there was no 

general rising in Saleh s favour throughout 
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the State, a wide sympathy was felt for him 
by men who recalled that he was his father's 
son, a prince to whom they were bound by 
ties of hereditary loyalty. Lest their own 
wellbeing should thereby be sacrificed, they 
hesitated to throw in their lot with him ; 
but the memory of a decade and a half 
of peace enjoyed and benefits reaped under 
British rule did not suffice to induce the 
natives to show themselves active sup- 
porters of the representatives of the new 
rSgime. Here and there a youngster, more 
hot-blooded than his fellows, slipped away 
to join the insurgents, and the good wishes 
of his friends and relatives went with him ; 
but for the rest Saleh's people were prepared 
to afford him none save negative assistance. 
They would not help the white men, they 
would even go the length of delaying 

their preparations and of putting obstacles 
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secretly in their way, but that was the limit 
of the personal risk which they were willing 
to incur. Even the call of Muhammadan 
to Muhammadan, of folk of the As-Senusi 
Brotherhood to their brethren, fell on deaf 
ears. It was well known that this Jehad 
was not the Holy War which the Saiyid had 
foretold, that Saleh and Rdja Pahl^wan 
Indut had raised the green standard prema- 
turely, of their own motion, without orders 
from the head of the brotherhood. If 
victory lay for a space with them, then the 
wild fire of a holy war might, perhaps, 
spread throughout the State; but for the 
present Pelesu was content to wait. Even 
the young men who had dreamed of the old 
days, and had thought that they longed 
mightily for their return when that return 
seemed to be impossible, began of a sudden 

to count up the cost of unsuccessful rebellion. 
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RAja PahlAwan Indut appealed to their im- 
aginations, and Saleh was the scion of their 
royal house. Young blood and their Ma- 
layan hearts urged them to join in the 
struggle ; but the large measure of material 
prosperity which they had gotten during 
those years of personal liberty and peace 
furnished a ballast of saner counsels. The 
vast majority saw wisdom in a prudent 
waiting upon events. 

Meanwhile, Saleh was finding himself 
once more the Merovingian King, with 
RAja Pahliwan as his Mayor of the 
Palace, — was finding himself as completely 
under tutelage as ever was a Malayan RSja 
to the British Resident appointed to the 
charge of his State. Everything was done 
in his name, for that name lent force to the 
Cause, but often enough even the formality 

of consulting him had not previously been 
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observed, — almost as often the thing done 
was to him an abomination. In warfare RAja 
Pahl^wan Indut was an expert ; his reputa- 
tion for valour and strategy stood high in 
the land; his word carried weight and au- 
thority with his fellows. Saleh was only 
required to be present as a symbol of 
Malayan royalty, to do what he was ad- 
vised, and to keep out of personal danger. 
His life, not his individual leadership, was 
precious to the Cause. 

After a fortnight spent — Saleh would have 
said " wasted " — ^in preparations, the muster- 
ing of the cowed peasants of the valley, the 
building of a large stockade in the centre 
of a rice -swamp at a place called Ulu 
PenyAdah, where Saleh's headquarters were 
established, and the collection of mountains 
of supplies, R3ja Pahl^wan Indut led off 

a rabble of some five hundred men to 
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make an attack upon Wilson's fortified 
post at Ku^la Pdllas. Saleh pleaded hard 
to be allowed to go with the war party, 
but the old men who now formed his 
council would not hear of it. Accordingly 
he remained behind with the women and 
children, the impedimenta, and a strong 
force to guard him. He felt like a 
prisoner, as though he had lost, not re- 
covered, his liberty : his position was to 
him at once ignominious and shameful, and 
he was rent by an agony of suspense. 

The attack failed badly. Wilson had 
had ample time in which to strengthen 
his defences and to complete his arrange- 
ments ; the surprise, so successful in the 
night assault on the police station, could 
not be repeated ; the charge of fifty youths, 
intoxicated by excitement, enthusiasm, and 

fanaticism, and led in person by Rija 
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Pahl^wan, was met by a withering fire 
from behind the Government stockade ; and 
an attempted siege was put an end to by 
the arrival of large reinforcements from 
Kudla PekAra. With those reinforcements 
came Saleh's old friend Jack Norris, who, 
on account of his intimate knowledge of 
Pelesu and its people, had been sent to 
take charge of the State in this hour of 
stress — Craster, the Resident, being absent 
on leave, and his locum tenens being con- 
sidered too inexperienced to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the emergency. 

It was a disorderly and woebegone-look- 
ing mob that straggled into Saleh's stockade 
when the retreat from Kudla PAlas had been 
made, and the tale they had to tell was a 
sorry story. These men, who had been so 
intoxicated and uplifted by a facile victory, 

were cast into the depths of despondency 
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by the first check. The sight of them 
filled Saleh with an angry disgust and 
contempt. 

But the news which touched him most 
closely was the coming of Jack Norris. 
Mentally he contrasted the grip and the 
grit, the calm, keen force of the man, with 
the feeble qualities of those about him. 
What chance had any of them, he thought, 
against him ? Also the re - entry of Jack 
Norris into his life made him plumb sud- 
denly with an intense self-hatred the depths 
to which he had fallen since that day so 
long ago on board the P. & O. steamer 
at the Albert Docks ! Old memories 
crowded upon him and set him to the 
weary task of re-living in imagination the 
past five years, noting each failure that 
marked, as it were with a tombstone on 

the grave of dead hopes, every stage of 
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that woeful progress. And yet, looking 
back with the clear eyes of one who be- 
lieves himself to be very near to death, 
Saleh could not see how events could 
have been shaped by him into a mould 
other than that which they had taken. 
From first to last circumstances had been 
against him. At one time it was the part 
of him which had been developed by his 
training in England that had led to his 
undoing; at another it was the Malay in 
him that had betrayed him into paths 
whence there was no return. He had 
never had a chance, never had a chance! 
He had been handicapped from the outset 
by his birth and breeding, handicapped yet 
more cruelly, because wantonly, needlessly, 
by the folly which had tried so vainly to 
turn him into the likeness of an English- 
man. He saw himself, like Muhammad's 
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coffin, suspended betwixt earth and heaven 
— unfitted by training to be a Malay r&ja, 
unsuited by nature to be an Englishman — 
a hybrid, a waif, an outcast, and now, alas, 
also an outlaw ! For it was to this that 
the long tale of mistakes had brought him, 
— to be the nominal leader of a band of 
ragamuffins, whose savagery sickened and 
appalled him, and to be fighting a futile 
fight against the man who had been to 
him his best friend! 
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XXV. 

NoRRis did not allow any grass to grow 
under his feet. He knew with what rapid- 
ity the flame of insurrection can spread at 
times in Oriental lands; he remembered 
the reputation for pugnacity and lawless- 
ness which the people of Pelesu had borne 
twenty years earlier, when he had filled 
the post of Political Agent at the King's 
court; he was watching the growth of the 
As-Senusi Brotherhood throughout Malaya 
with keen anxiety, recognising in it a new 
force, the effect of whose operation re- 
mained yet to be determined. All things 
combined to make delay fatal. From the 

first, too, he had excellent information. Of 
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old he had known, or had been known by, 
every man, woman, and child in the State, 
and had won for himself a name among 
the natives as a good man to deal with 
and a bad man to cross. Now old ac- 
quaintances seemed to spring out of the 
ground on every side, ready to aid him 
with news, with transport, with men. 
Wilson could not understand the sudden 
transformation wrought in his people, who, 
a few days earlier, had been such slug- 
gards in the white man's cause, but in 
truth the reasons were simple enough. 
The abortive attack on Ku^a PAlas had 
dealt a severe blow to the prestige of Rdja 
Pahliwan Indut, and had shown the natives 
that Saleh's was, from the outset, a lost 
cause. Now the rail -sitters were scram- 
bling down hastily upon the Government 

side of the fence, and were eager to obliter- 
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ate the memory of past lukewarmness by 
present zeal. Also the coming of Jack 
Norris had impressed the popular mind 
with the notion that the Government meant 
business, and that that business would now 
be done with thoroughness. 

Norris's force moved swiftly up the 
Piilas valley, partly by river, partly by 
land, sweeping all before them, meeting 
with only a fitful and sporadic resistance, 
losing a considerable number of men in 
ambushes, but suffering nothing to check 
the steady advance. The villages were 
mostly deserted, and showed signs of the 
evil things which they had suffered during 
the six weeks that had seen the resurrec- 
tion of native rule. At every stage of the 
journey fugitives came in in shoals, for 
Saleh's supporters were melting away like 

snow under a strong sun. It was nearing 
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crop -time, and the peasants were anxious 
to get back to their fields; the month and 
a half during which they had once more 
been at the mercy of a Malayan raja and 
his followers had caused them to accum- 
ulate a number of unenviable experiences; 
moreover, Saleh's cause was now, in the 
eyes of the blindest, a forlorn hope. 

Saleh witnessed the defection of his 
people with a species of cold despair. 
Their fickleness, their lack of continuity 
of purpose, their inability to fight an up- 
hill fight sturdily and with constant hearts, 
the speed with which adversity cooled their 
fiery enthusiasm, all filled him with dis- 
gust These things seemed to seal the 
race to which he belonged with the curse 
of Reuben : " Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel." 

In R4ja Pahlawan Indut (RiLja Haji 
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Abdullah, prudent soul, had decided not 
to join the force until the turn events were 
likely to take was more clearly indicated) 
the wholesale desertion roused fury and 
rage which seemed to threaten apoplexy. 
He raved through the camp like one pos- 
sessed by devils, cursing, exhorting, try- 
ing to shame his followers into fidelity, 
— even killing with his own hand one 
more recalcitrant than his fellows, — seek- 
ing, but in vain, to inspire them with 
courage and constancy; but all his efforts, 
which included the prompt murder of one 
insubordinate youth, were fruitless. Every 
hour saw the number of the insurgents 
dwindling apace. At last, even he was 
forced to admit that the game was lost. 
N orris's force was distant barely half a 
dozen miles from Saleh's stockade at Ulu 

Penyftdah ; the bulk of several of the 
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parties sent out to lay ambushes and 
arrest his progress had deserted incon- 
tinently to the white men. On the 
morrow he would be at the doors of 
the stockade, and only a handful of Saleh's 
adherents remained to man the defences. 

Rdja Pahldwan, glowering and fuming, 
explained these things to Saleh, and pointed 
with his chin, Malay fashion, in the direc- 
tion of the forest, which rose yonder in 
a vast, sombre wall half a mile across the 
grazing-grounds. 

"When the big house is untenable, the 

little house avails: when the house -prop 

snaps, one must be content to substitute 

a rough -hewn pole," he said, quoting a 

proverb of his people. "We must get us 

to the jungle yonder. There alone lieth 

safety. The white men will follow, but 

they will never catch us. These rotten- 
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livered folk who will not stand by us will 
yet aid us to hide and escape. In the 
end, Allah being willing, we shall win 
free of this land of Pel&u, and in exile 
find safety." 

But Saleh would have nought of such 
counsel. This futile attempt to raise the 
green standard of the Prophet, and, rally- 
ing the warriors of Pfil&u about it, to 
drive the white folk from the land, had 
been yet another, and his greatest, failure : 
but it should be his last The crowning 
ignominy, he felt, would be to seek safety 
in flight ere he had struck so much as a 
Mow with his own hand in the war which 
was of his making. Also, he had no 
further use for life. He had no place 
either amid the new conditions or the 
old. It remained only to ring down the 
curtain. 
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Finding him fixed in his resolve, R^ja 
Pahl&wan, albeit cursing, not for the first 
time, the promptings of the devils by 
which the white men had caused his 
prince to be possessed, decided on his 
part to make a virtue of necessity. His 
code of chivalry forbade the idea of de- 
sertion. He would stand by Saleh, and 
perhaps a score of his followers would do 
the like. Those who desired to depart 
were set free to follow their inclination; 
the men who remained swore on the 
Kurdn to abide with Saleh while life still 
was in him. 

Then grimly they set about preparing 
for the fight which, they felt, was to be 
the last that many of them would ever 
see. 
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XXVI. 

Olu PfiNYt>DAH is a compact village, situ- 
ated in the heart of a valley, shaped like 
a horse -shoe, enclosed by jungle - covered 
hills. The PenyAdah, a little sparkling 
stream, barely two feet in depth, tumbles 
out of the forest, and chatters down the 
valley, tossing a glistening mane of splash- 
ing, broken water. To the right and the 
left rice -fields and grazing - grounds, spat- 
tered sparsely with tiny villages set upon 
little hills under the shade of coco -nut 
palms, spread away to the edge of the 
lowering forest. The place is, as it were, 
a green oasis of cultivation and clearing in 
the broad desert of woodland. It was in 
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the village of Olu PenyAdah, on the right 
bank of the stream^ and surrounded by wide 
rice-swamps, that Saleh had his stockade. 

Much labour had gone to the strength- 
ening of that place. The earthworks were 
from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness, 
faced and surmounted by a high wooden 
stockade, cunningly loopholed. Flanking 
caponiers abutted at each angle and com- 
manded each wall; two strong fences had 
been raised without the stockade at dis- 
tances of fifteen and twenty -five feet re- 
spectively, encircling the whole, and the 
intervening spaces were sewn thickly witH 
calthrops, and mined with hidden pitfalls, 
each harbouring a murderously sharpened 
stake. The deep mud of the rice-swamps 
formed an outer and final line of defence. 
It was, Norris saw at a glance, a villain- 
ous place to attempt to rush. 

He had three six -pounder guns with 
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him, and these he posted on low hills on 

three sides of the stockade. He also, 

during the night of his arrival, threw up 

a dozen small earthworks to protect the 

piquets, which he placed at the edge of 

the rice -swamp in such a manner as to 

cut off all means of retreat for those within 

the defences. Then, these preparations 

completed, he wrote to Saleh, explaining 

that the latter was hopelessly surrounded 

and outnumbered, advising surrender, 

promising an amnesty, and winding up 

with a personal appeal in the name of 

old times in England and the friendship 

which had subsisted between them. He 

also begged Saleh, for old sake's sake, to 

agree to meet him and to talk things over, 

giving his word of honour that no unfair 

advantage should be taken of him if he 

should consent. 

Saleh pondered over that note with 
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tears in his eyes. The references to the 
old life in England, and the memories 
which he and Norris shared in common, 
touched him nearly, but they awoke in 
him a passionate self-pity, blended with 
a deep self- hatred that only served to 
put the seal upon his resolve. The note 
which he returned, — surely the queerest 
document that ever found its way out of 
an insurgent stockade in Asia, — was 
scrawled with ink made from lamp-black 
and a pen improvised from a reed. It 
ran as follows : — 

**Dear Mr Norris, — Thank you for 

your kind letter. I am sorry to give so 

much trouble, but I cannot accept your 

terms. I often remember the old times 

you write of, and I think my heart is 

broken. I will come and see you to-night. 
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Good-bye, and you must say good-bye 
to everybody for me. It really has not 
all been my fault, though all this fighting 
is all my doing and nobody else's. You 
must tell Mrs Le Mesurier and the others 
that I was not all bad, not really. I don't 
think sending me to England to be educated 
was a good plan. Good-bye again. — Yours, 
"Muhammad Saleh." 

" Poor little beggar," said Norris, as he 
read these lines, and there was something 
like a lump in his throat. "More sinned 
against than sinning, of course ; but I wish 
I knew what he means. He declines to 
accept my terms, but says he will see me 
to-night. I wonder when and how he 
will come." 
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XXVII. 

And this was the manner of Saleh's coming. 
The Malayan night had shut down, and 
from a velvet heaven the stars blinked 
sleepily. The forest half a mile distant 
across the grazing - grounds sent out its 
dropping chorus of night -song, the hum 
of insects, the gurgling call of tree-frogs, 
the occasional strident cry of an argus 
pheasant, the hoot of an owl, and once 
in a while the grumpy trumpeting of an 
elephant or the startled bark of a deer. 
Coolness had come with the darkness, a 
coolness that wooed to slumber, and the 
very earth, rustling ever so faintly under 

the slow moving breezes, seemed to be 
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stretching itself in its sleep. To keep 
awake amid such universal somnolence 
was a veritable outrage upon the intentions 
of nature. 

So thought Ram Singh, the Sikh sentry 
at the entrance to N orris's camp, as half- 
dozing he leaned upon his rifle and 
listened to the soft splashing of the frogs 
in the neighbouring swamp. They were 
very active of a sudden, those frogs, but 
he was too weary, too drowsy, too inert 
to take much note of them. Presently he 
caught himself up into painful wakefulness. 
His rifle had nearly fallen from his hands, 
and, as in a vision, he had seemed to see 
a dim figure draw itself out of the rice- 
swamp just ahead of him and creep into 
the bushes on his right. Was it really 
something, or merely a figment of a dream ? 

Stepping clumsily, after the manner of his 
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kind, he tramped along his beat in the 
direction of the bushes. Something moved 
in the scrub, and "Who goes dar?" cried 
Ram Singh. "Friend!" came the prompt 
reply in an English voice, and as the sentry, 
reassured, lowered the muzzle of his rifle, 
something wet and warm leapt suddenly 
upon him, and a krts was plunged into 
his heart. Ram Singh fell to the ground 
in a limp heap, with a thud and a rattle 
of his accoutrements, and at once the 
peace of the night was broken by the 
ear-piercing Malayan yell, " Amok ! Amok ! 
Amok.r' 

A lithe yet thickset figure stooped above 
the fallen Sikh, withdrew the dagger which 
had done its work, and flitted like a bat 
into the sleeping camp, and again the still- 
ness was broken rudely by that fierce outcry, 

''Amok! Amok! Amok!'' 
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The camp, suddenly awakened, was hum- 
ming like a disturbed hive of bees. Men 
reaching hurriedly for their weapons were 
struggling to their feet and tumbling from 
under the lean-to sheds beneath which they 
had been lying, — bearded Sikhs, brawny 
Pathans, angry little Malays, and alert white 
men. That shadow, carrying death in its 
hand and still pealing its war-cry, flung 
out of the gloom and precipitated itself 
upon a knot of Sikhs who, crawling 
clumsily from below a palm -leaf shelter, 
were hopelessly entangled with one an- 
other. Swiftly the knife rose and fell, 
doing its work with rending wounds, and 
its bearer, rushing onward like a mad 
dog, paused not to examine his handiwork, 
but plunged headlong deeper and deeper 
into the camp. 

As Norris leapt out of his hut, a pistol 
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in his hand, a star -shell burst overhead, 
and the earth for a minute was illuminated 
wonderfully. Jack saw the dmok- runner^ 
his head thrown back, his face, livid in the 
bluish glare, strained heavenward, his right 
arm, blood-stained to the elbow, rising and 
falling, the whole figure a picture of the 
delirium of savage wrath, of the intoxica- 
tion of that excitement to which the Malays, 
beyond all other people, are subject A 
pair of short fighting drawers clothed the 
lower limbs, a sleeveless linen jacket fitted 
the bust closely, there was a huddle of 
sdrong about the waist, and a head - ker- 
chief was knotted round the head, shaggy 
black locks escaping from it and streaming 
behind as' the man ran headlong. A little 
Malay, weaponless and an incarnation of 
panic, ran from his pursuit, squealing with 

terror. All this Norris saw in a flash. 
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Then three rifles spoke at once : the dmok- 
runner was suddenly arrested in mid-career ; 
shuddered, as a steam-launch shudders 
through all its length when brought to 
a standstill by collision with a hidden 
rock; the kris fell from the nerveless 
hand; and the figure pitched forward on 
to its right shoulder. As it fell, the star- 
shell aloft was extinguished. 

"Bring a light!" cried Norris, and his 
voice was vibrating with emotions. The 
face of the dmok-ruxin^x had been strange 
to him, but in his heart there was a 
haunting fear. Had not Saleh said that 
he would visit him that night ? 

A hurricane-lamp was speedily produced, 

and by its light Jack Norris gazed down 

upon the still form of the thing which had 

once been Saleh. Fixed upon the face 

was the expression which it had. worn at 
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the moment of death. The lips were 
drawn back exposing the livid gums and 
the locked teeth, the facial muscles were 
taut and strained, the cheek-bones stood 
out prominently, but in the glazed eyes 
there was still a light of fierce joy. The 
gaily coloured garments in which the lad 
was clothed were drenched with swamp 
water and stained with the slime through 
which he had crawled. 

" It's Saleh, poor little wretch," cried 
Jack, and there was a catch in his voice. 
" May God forgive us for our sorry deeds 
and for our glorious intentions!*' 

To which I say, '*Amen!" 



THE END. 
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Grown 8to, 6i. 

CLODD. Thomas Henry Huxley. ** Modem English Writers." 

By Bdwa&p €Slodd. Grown 8to, Sb. 6d. 

CLOUSTON. 

The Lunatic at Larga By J. Stobjes Clouston. Ninth 

ImprMBion. Grown 8vo, 6s. Ohsap BDinov, royal 8to, paper cover, 6d. 

Count Bunker: Being a Sequel to 'The Lunatic at Large.' 

Third Impression. Grown 8vo, 6s. Oheap Edition, royal 8vo, papers covers, 6d. 

The Adventures of M. D'Haricot. Third Impression. Grown 

8v0t 6s. Ghkap Boitxoh, royal 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

Our Lady's Inn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Gkirmiscath. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CONRAD. 

Lord Jim. A Tale. By Joseph Conrad, Author of 'The 

Nigger of the Narcissus,' 'An Outcast of the Islands,' 'Tales of Unrest,' Ac 
Second Impression. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

Youth : A Narrative ; and Two other Stories. Second Im- 
pression. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

COOPER. Liturgy of 1637, commonly called Laud's Liturgy. 

Edited by the Bev. Professor Goopkb, D.D., Glasgow. Grown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

CORNFORD. R L. Stevenson. "Modem English Writers." 

By L. GoPK OoRKFORD. Second Edition. Grown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy Svo vol- 
umes of aboat 850 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Fife and Kinross. By ^nxas J. G. Magkat, LL.D., Sheriff 

of these Gonnties. 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Hebbsbt Maxwell, Bart., 

M.P. Second Edition. 

Moray and Nairn. By Chablbs Ramfini, LL.D., Sheriff 

of inimfiies and Galloway. 

Inverness. By J. Cameson Lees, D.D. 

Roxhurgh, Selkirk, and Peehles. By Sir George Douolas, 

Bart 

Aberdeen and Banff. By William Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

* Daily Free Press.' 

Perth and Clackmannan. By John Chisholic, M.A., Advocate. 

[ZnOspmi. 

CRAIK A Century of Scottish History. From the Days before 

the '46 to those within living Memory. By Sir Hkhbt GnAiK, K.G.B., M.A. 
(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 2 yols. demy 8yo, 80s. net. 
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CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Mabion C&awtokd, Afithor 

ot 'Mr iMMi,' te., te. Grown 8?o, 8a. 0d. Also at 6d. 

CROSS. 

Impressions of Dante and of the New World. By J. W. Gboss. 

Post Svo, 6s. 

The Eake's Progress in Finance. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

CUMMING. 

Memories. By C. F. Gk)BD0N Cummino. Demy 8yo. Illus- 
trated, 208 net. 
At Home in Fiji. Post Sto. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War. Post Svo. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition, (to. 
Fire-Fountains. 2 vols, post 8yo. Illustrated, 25s. 
Granite Crags. Post Svo. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
Wanderings in China. Small post Svo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DAVIS. "WhenHalf-GkxistSo." By Jkssib Ainswokth Davis. 

Second Impression. Crown Svo, 68. 

DE HAVEN. The Scarlet Cloak. By Aitdeey db Havbn. 

Grown Svo, 6s. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of 

Philosophy of Descartes. Translated from the original French and Latin. 
With a new Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Phil- 
osophy. By Professor Vkitch, LL.D. Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

DIVER. 

Captain Desmond, V.C By Maud Diver. Sixth Impression. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Great Amulet. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
DODDS AND MACPHERSON. The Licensing Acts (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1908. Annotated by Mr J. M. Dodds, C.B., 
of the Scottish Office ; Joint-Editor of the < Parish Council Guide for Scotland,' 
and Mr Ewan Maophkb8on, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate. 
In 1 voL crown Svo, 6b. net. 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. By Chables Douglas, 

M.A., D.Sc., late Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Post Svo, 68. net. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 

48. 6d. net. 

ECCOTT. 

Fortune's Castaway. By W. J. Ecoott. Crown Svo, 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Hearth of Button. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Red Neighbour. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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ELIOT. 

The New Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works, with 

PhotogrftTnre Fronti«pieoe to each Volune, from Drawings by William 
HatheieU. B.I., Edgar Bmidy, B.I., Byam Sbaw, B.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Manrioa Oreiffenhagen, Olaade A. Bheppenon, B.I., B. J. SvUlTan, and Max 
Cowper. Bach Work complete in One Volmne. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
88. 8d. net. Ten Volomea m alL 
AOAM Bb>s. 



BosHM OF Olbuoal Lirl 
Tas Mill ok ths Flosb. 
FsLix Holt, ths Badioal. 

UtDVlMMAMOK. 



BiLAB Xabiixb; Bbotrib Ja£ob; Tm 

LlFTID YUL. 
BOMOLA. 
DaHISL DutOKDA. 

The Spakisb Qtfit; Jubal. 



Bbsatb ; Thbopbrabtus Buoh. 
Qeorge Eliof b Life. With Portrait and other BlvstrationB. 

New BditioB, in one Tolnme. Grown 8to, 7i. 6d. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 toI- 

umea, doth, limp, gilt top, Sb net per volome ; leather, limp, gilt top, Sb 6d. net 
per Tolnme ; leather gUt top, with book-marker, Be. net per ▼cAnme. 



Adam Bkdb. 886 pp. 
Thi Mill ov ths Floss. 8S8 pp. 
Fbuz Holt, ths Badigal. 718 pp. 
BoMOLA. 900 pp. 

BoBMSB OF Olxbical Lifh. 0S4 pp. 
BiLAB Mabnsb; Bbotbsb Jaoob; Ths 
LiFTSD Vszl. 660 pp. 



MiDDLSMABOH. S Tols. 664 and 680 pp. 
Davibl Dsbohda. S vols. 616 and 

686 pp. 
Ths Spanish Otpbt ; Jubal 
BssATs; Thbophbastub Buoh. 
LiFs. S vols., 6S6 and 580 pp. 



Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). SI Tolnmes, 

crown 8to. In boeknm eloth, gilt top, Ss. 6d. per toL \ or in rozboifl^ 

binding, 8s. 6d. per TdL 

Adam Bbds. S toIs.— Ths Mill oh ths Floss. S toIs.— Fsux Hols, thb 
Badioal. S Tols.— Bomola. 8 vols.— BosNSB OF Olbbioal Lifb. S voIb.— 
Middlbxabch. 8 vols.— Dahihl Dbbohda. 8 vols.— Silas Mabvbb. 1 voL 
—Jubal. 1 voL— Ths Spahibh Gtpbt. 1 toL- Bsbatb. 1 toL— ThhophbaB' 
tub Such. 1 vol. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). S4 

TolnmeB, crown 8to, price £6. jSbo to be had handsomely bound in half and toll 
calf. The Volomes are sold separately, bound in doth, {nice 6s. each. 

Novels by Qeorge Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In new 

onifoim binding, price 88. 6d. each. 



Adam Bsdb. 

Ths Mill oh thb Floss. 

Sohnss of Ourioat. Lifb. 

Bomola. 

Fbliz Holt, ths Badioal. 



BiLAB Mabnsb; Thb Liftsd Ybil; 
Bbothbb Jaoob. 

MiDDLSMABOH. 

Dairbl Dbbohda. 



Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, te. 

Lnpressions of Theophrastus Snoh. New Edition. Crown 

8to, 6s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 58. 

The Legend of Jnbal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Bfition. Grown 8to, 6s. 

Silas Mamer. New Edition, with lUustrations by Reginald 

Birch. Grown 8to, Is. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
royal 8vo, paper corer, price 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Cheap Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, with SO ninstrations by H. B. Millar, crown 8to, Ss. ; paper coTers, Is. 
Cheap Edition, royal 8to, in paper cover, prtoe 6d. 

Felix Holt. Cheap Edttion. fioyal Syo, in paper oorer, 6d. 
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ELIOT. 

Adam Bede. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, in paper cover, price 

6d. New Bdition, oroim 8to, paper cover, Is.; orown Svo, with nioBtratioBi, 
cloth, Sm 

The Mill on the Floss. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, in paper 

cover, price 6d. New Bctitton, paper eoven, la. ; doth, Sa. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayines, in Prose and Verse. Seleotod 

ftom the Worka of Osoboi Buot. Mew Bdttkm. Twp. 8vo, Be. M. 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Bbth Ellis. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Madame, Will You Walk? Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Blind Mouths. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Moon of Bath. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ELTON. The Augustan Ages. ** Periods of European Litera- 

tture." "By Oliysb Blton, M.A., Professor of Bngliah Literature, University 
OoUege, LiverpooL Orown 8vo, 58. net. 

EVERARD. ffistory of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St 

Andrews. By H. B. 0. Evbrard. With Bight (Coloured Portraits, and many 
other Unique Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

FAHIE. A History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bare-wire Proposab for Subaqueous Telegraphs. By J. J. Fahis, Member of the 
Institution of Electrical Bn^^neers. London, and of the Sod^t^ Internationale 
des Electriciens, Paris; Author of 'A History of Electric Telegraphy to the 
Tear 1887,' Ac With Illustrations. Third Edition, Bevised. Orown 8vo, 8b. 

FERGUSSON. Scots Poems. By Robebt FxBaussoN. With 

Photogravure Portrait Pott 8vo, gilt top, bound in doth. Is. net; leather, 
Is. 6d. net 

FERRIER. Philosophical Remains. Crown Sto, 14s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Bdences. By Bobxbt Flimt, D.D., LL.n., Corresponding Member 
odT the Inatitate of Franoe, Hon. Member of the Boyal Sodety ot Palermo, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh, Ac. 12s. 6d. net 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. 7s. 6d. net 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Bwltierland. 8vo, Sis. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Tenth Edition, 

Bevised. Orown 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, lOa. 8d. 

Sermons and Addresses. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS, Edited 

by Mrs Oliphakt. Price Is. each net Twr £M of FoUmms, sm po^w S. 

FORREST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Foeeest, CLE. 

Bz-Inrector of Records. Government of India. 2 vols. demySvo, 88s. net 

Sepoy GeneHTftlfl: Wellington to Roberts. With Portraits. 

Crown 8vO| Oi. 
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FORSTER. 

Where Angela Fear to Tread. By E. M. Fossteb. Crown 

8to, 6s. 

The Longest Journey. Second Impression. Crown 8yo, 6b. 

FOULIS. 

Erchie: My Droll Friend. By HuoH Fouus. Paper 

ooTera, Od. ; olotti, Ir. 0d. net 

The Vital Spark. ZUustrated. ls.net 

FBASEB. 

Fhiloaophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 

befon tihe University of Bdlnban^ in 189i-96. By Alsxastdkb Oampbxll 
FEAsm, D.O.L. Oxford; Bmeritos Professor of Logle and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. Second Bdition. Bevised. Post 8to. 6s. 6d. net 

Biographia Philosophica. In 1 vol. demy 8to, 6s. net 
FBASEE. The Marches of Hindustan : The Eecord of a Journey 

in Thibet, Trans- Himalayan India, Chinese Turkestan, Rossian Tiirkestaxi, and 
Persia. By Dated Frassr. With lUnstrattons, Maps, and Sketches. Demy 
8to, £1, Is. net. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH HOMES. Third Im- 

pcession. Grown Svo, limp oloth, 2s. 6d. Also in limp leather, 88. 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account 

of the Claims to the ezcmsiye Dominion of the British Seas and of the Broln- 
tion of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Bights of Fishing. 
By T. WsMTss Pulton, M.D., F.B.B.B. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8to. [In the pnst. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 



French morocco, 8s. 8. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edgios, 6d.; French moiooeo, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 8d. 6. Sunday-School Edition, paper covers, Id., 
oloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French morocco, 8s. 
Nc. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, dotn, 2s.; French morocco, 8s. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared hy a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Bntlrely 
New Bdition, Bevised and BnlarRed. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, Is. 6d. net. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

Prayers. New Bdition. Authorised by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Fcap. 8vo, red edges Is. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

to Devotion. 16mo, cloth limp, 6d. 

Morning and Eyenine Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepared 

by title Committee on Aids to Devotion. Id. for 0, or Is. per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids to 

Devotion. Seventieth Thousand. 16mo, oloth limp. 2d. net. 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prepared and Published 

t^Instructionof the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Foap.8vo,la. 
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QEBABD. 

Beata: Whafa in a Name. By K D. Gxraxd. Cheap 

Bdltkm. Grown 8to, Ss. Od. 

Begffiur my Neighboar. Oheap Edition. Grown Svo, Sb. 6(L 
The wateni of Hercules. Oheap Edition. Grown 8to, Sb. 6d. 
A Sensitiye Plant Crown 8yo, 3& 6d 

GERARD. 

Honour's Glassv Bubble. By E. Gsrabd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Foreigner. An Anglo-German Study. Crown Svo, 6s.| 

GERARD. 

One Tear. By Dobothxa Gbrabd (Madame Longard de 

Longgazde). Grown Svo, Si. 

The Impediment Crown 8to, Cta. 

A Spotless Reputation. Third Edition. Grown Bto, 6s. 

The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Grown 8to, 6s. 

Lady Baby. Cheap Edition. Grown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Recha. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage. By PiSBOEyAL Gibbon. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Cheap Edition, royal 8yo, paper cover, 6d. 

The Yrouw Grobelaars Leading Cases. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
GILL. The CHCI3- Problem. By Riohaed Gill. 2 vols, crown 

8to, 58. net each. 

GILLANDERS. Forest Entomology. By A T. Gillandkbs, 

F.E.S. With ninstrations. Grown Svo, 158. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. Ballads and Poems. By Mem- 

BSBS OF THB GLASGOW Ballad Olub. Third Series. Grown Sva, 7s. 6d. net. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By Rev. G. R GLBia Fcap. 8vo, 

Is. net. 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 

Aet, 1890. With Analysis, Relatire Act of Sedenint, Appenmz containing the 
Gomiit Fraetices Acts of 1888 and 1886, and Oopioos Indez. By J. Bdwabb 
0«AHAM , Advocate. 8yo, 4s. 0d. 

A ManusJ of the Acts relating to Education in Scotland. 

(Founded on that of the late Mr Oraig Bellar.) Demy 8to, 18s. 

GRAHAM AND PATERSON. True Romances of Scotland. By 

B. Maxtovx Graham and E. Fateksoit. lUnstrations. Grown 8ve, 6s. net 

GRAND. 

A Domestic Experiment. By Sarah Gbanb, Author of 

'The Heavenly Twins,' ' Ideala i A Stady trom Lite.' Crown 8to, 8s. 

Singularly Deluded. Crown Svo, 6b. 

GREY. Poems. By DuLOiBEUiA Ethel Gset. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by H. Cholmondeley Fennell. Demy Svo. Vellmn, 12s. 6d. net; half 
vellom, 7s. 6d. net. 
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GBSESi 

In Fsrthert IniL The Narratf ve of Mf'-Edwabd Oabltov of 

■Uiwvlihar, In fthaOaanlv of Vorth«mptoi^ uidlate of thaHonoozibto Burt India 
OompiDy'i Btnrloe, G«nu«niiL Wzote b7 nil own hand in tlM year of gnos 1807. 
■dllid, trttti A; snr ■zplanAtnry Notes. By Stdvst 0. Gusb. Pott 8to, 6b. 

Hii Ezoellenoy'B Kngliiih GbTernesB. Third ImproBsiGiL Or. 

8to, 6i. 

An n&orowned King : A Bomanoe of High Folitioa. Third 

Impcenion. Oiown Sro, 6t. 
Peaoe with Honoor. Third Impression. Grown 8to, 6a. 
A Orowned Queen: The Bomance of a Minister of State. 

[ Third Im pr ei ri on. Orown Svo, 9m, 

like Another Helen. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Kixigs of the East: A Bomance of the near Future. 
Seoond Impmiion. Grown 8to, 0b. 

; The Warden of the Marches, lliird Impression. Crown 

8v0t 6t. OhMp Edition, paper cover, Od. 

{ The Prince of the Captivity. Second Impression. Crown 

!<{ 8yo, 6t. 

^ The Advanced-Guard. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

ftannarhr In the fiunlly of the Hon. Warzen Hastings, Bsqnire, late Governor- 
\ General of India. Orown Svo, 0t. 

The Heir. Crown 8vo, 68. 

The Power of the Keys. With Illustrations by A^ Pbabce. 

I Third Impression. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Demy 8vo, 

6B.net. 

.; GBIEESON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of Boropean Literature.) By Professor H. J. G. Qbikbson. Grown 
8to, 5b. net. 

GMFFIN. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift By E. Agbituha GKiPFm. Crown 

8to, 6s. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMLET. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

V Generid Sir Bdwabd Bbugi Hamlit, K.G.B., K.0.1LG. Second Sdltlon of 

i'. Fifth Edition. With Maps and Plans. 4to, SOs. Also in S parts: Part L, 

«, 10s. 6d.; PartIL, Sis. 

I; A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

{i Golonel L. E. Kigobll. 4to, with Maps and Plans, SOs. 

\k Thomas Oarlyle: An Essay. Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo, 

f! li.6d. 

1^ On Outposts. Second Edition, dvo, Ss. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. JNew Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Our Poor Belations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illustrations, 
Ohlelly by Ernest Grlset. Orown 8to, oloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

HANNAY. The Later Benaissance. "Periods of European 

Literatore." By DiaviD HAinvAT. Crown 8to, 6s. net 
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HARRADEN. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By Bsatbiob Habsabxn. 

Dhifltnted Sditton. Oroim 8to, 8a. 6d. 

The Fowler. Ulnstrated Edition. Crown Syo, 38. 6d. Cheap 

Bditton, paper eoyer, 6d. 

In Varying Moods: Short Stories. Ulnstrated Edition. 

Qrown 8tO| 8s. 6d. 

Untdd Tales of the Fast With 40 IllBstrations by H. B. Millar. 

Sqnin orown 8to, gOt topb 5a. net. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown 8to, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

paper coyer, 6d. 

HARTLEY. Wild Sport with Onn, Rifle, and Salmon-Rod. By 

OiLnuD W. Hastlkt. With nimieroaa niutrattona in pbotogniTiire and hau- 
tone from drawings by G. B. Lodos and others. Demy 8to, 6s. net. 

HAY. "Pip." By Ian Hay. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HAYLLAR. Nepenthes. By Flobbnob Hayllae. Second 

Impression. Crown Svo, Os. 

HEMANa 

Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 

HENDERSON. The Young Estate Manager's Oaide. By 

BioHABD HniDnnaoir. Member (by Bzamination) of the Royal Agrlcnltoral 
Society of England, tne Highland and Agrionltnral Society of Scotland, and 
the Burveyonr Institntlon. With an Inttodnotlon by B. Patrick Wri^t, 
F.B.aB., Ftafessor of AAieoltore, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
OoUege. With Plans and IMagrams. Orown 8to, fts. 

HENDERSON. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. By Sir 

Waltki Boott. a New Bditlon. Bdited by T. F. Henderson, Anthor of ' A 
History of Scottish Vernacular Literatnre.' With a New Portrait of Sir Walter 
Seott In 4 vols., demy 8vo, £2, 8s. net. 

HERFORD. Browning (Modem English Writers). By Prof essor 

HuuroBD. Orown 8to, Ss. 6d. 

HERKLESS and HANNAY. 

The Coll^ of St Leonard's. By Professor Hx&kless and 

BoBCRT KsBB Hashat. Post 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Archbishops of St Andrews. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Rules. New Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Ghnroh of Scotland 

and Mombexs of the Ohnieh Service Society. Second Bdition. Fcap. 8T0t 8s. 

HOPE. A History of the 1900 Parliament. By/JAMBS F. Hope. 

In two volumes. VoL I. ready. Orown Svo, 7b. 6d. net. 

HUME. The Globular Jottings of Griselda. By E. Dotjolas 

Hum. With lUnstratlons. Demy 8vo« 10s. net. 
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HXTME. DialoffaeB oonoerning Nataral Religion. By Djlyid 

Hvm. lUpnnted, wltii an iBtrodQotiozi by Bbucs SrEwar, D-IOlO. Grown 
8to, 8a. 6d. net. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Gk)lf . By Hosagb O. 

H u Tu mna oir. Twelflih BdMdon, ReTised. Foap. 8vo, eloth, li. 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italians. By Edwasd Hurroir. With 

ninstmtioM. Second Edition. Luge erown 8to, 6s. 



IDDEBLEIGH. Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North- 

eote, FInt Berl of Iddedelgh. JEhr Ahdbbw Laml With Three PoriBBlti end » 
View of Fynei. Third Edition. \ yoIb. poet 8to, Sit. Od. 

FOPULAB Bditiov. With FOrtnit and View of Fynee. Fost 8vo, 8a. 8d. 

INNES. 

Free Chnroh Union Case. Judgment of the House of Lords. 

With Introduction by A. Tatlob Imns, LL.D. Demy 8yo, Is. net. 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Bela- 

tione of Ohnrehee in Scotland, Established and not Established, to the Civil Law. 
Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

On the Heels of De Wet By The iNTELuaENOB Offigeb. 

Sixth ImpreRsion. Grown 8to, 6s. Cheap Edition royal 8to, paper coyer, Od. 

The Boy Galloper. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. cr. 8yo, 6s. 
The Yellow War. Crown Svo, 68. Cheap Edition, paper 

cover, 6d. 

A Subaltern of Horse. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
IRONS. The Psychology of Ethics. By David Ibons, M.A., 

Fh.D. Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. Crown Svo, 58. net. 



JAMES. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Letters, Diaries, and BeeoUections. By Hketbt Jamks. With S Portraits. In 
two vols, post Svo, 24s. net 

JAMES. 

Modem Strategy. By Lieut.-CoL Walter H. Jambs, F.S.C., 
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Edited br Wnxiuf Kvioht, LL.D., ProflBSSor of Moral Philosophy, Uniyersity 
of St Andrews. Oheap Be-issae in Shilling Volumes net. 

[For LUlofVohmu, tmpagel, 

POLLOK. The Coarse of Time : A Poem. By Robebt Pollok, 

A.M. New Edition. With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, Ss. 6d. 

PRINGLE-PATTISON. 

Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

German Answers lo Hnme. Balfonr Philosophical Lectures, Uniyersity of 
Edinborgh. By A. Skth Prinoub-Pattison, LL.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 
British Academy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh University. 
Fourth Edition. Grown 8yo, 6s. 

Hegelianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lectures. 

Seeond Series. Second Edition. Grown 8yo, 6s. 

Man's Place in the Cosmos, and other Essays. Second Edition, 

Enlarged. Post Svo, 6s. net. 
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PRINGLE-PATnSON. 

Two Leotorea on Theiam. Deliyered on the occaaion of the 

aaaqnloMittiuilAl Oelabration oi Prlnoeton UaiTenlty. Grown Sro, Sb 6d. 

The Philosophical BadicaJs and Other Esaays, including 

CRiApten reprinted on the Pfailoaophy of Religion in Kant and HegeL Grown 
8vo, 6a. net. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

from 1707 to 1847, with Ohronolcfioal Tilde and Index. 8 vols, large 8to, iBS| 8s. 
Alao PablJahed Annually with General Index. 

RANJITSINHJL The Jubilee Book of Cricket By PBnroi 

BAjfjiraivHJi. 
FOPULAK Bjiriov. With 107 ftiU-page lUwrtntiiona. Btxtih Edition. Large 

orown 8vo, 6a. 
Sizmnnr Bditioh. With a aeleetion of the Illnstrationa. 

ROBERTSON. 

Early Religions of Israel. New and Revised Edition. Crown 

Svo. [Inlhiprtss, 

The Poetry and the Religion of the Paalma. The Croall 

Leetorea, 1898-04. Br J aiob Bobxrvbon, D. D. , Frofeaaor of Oriental Laagnagea 
In the Uniyeraity of Glaagow. Demy Svo, ISa. 

ROBERTSON. 

A History of German Literature. By John G. Robbbtson, 

Fh.D., Frofeaaor of German, Uniyeraity of London. Demy 8yo, lOa. 6d. net 

Schiller after a Century. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

RONALDSHAY. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. By the Eabl of 

BoNALOBHAT, M.P. With nomexooa XUnatrationa and ICapa; Boyal 8yo, 
81a. net 

Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. With numerous 

lUnatrationa and ICapa. Boyal 8yo, 81a. net 

RUTLAND. 

Notes of an Iriah Tour in 1846. By the Dxtkx of Rtttlakd, 

G.O.B. (LoBD JoHH MAHinaiB). New Edition. Orown 8yo, 8a. 6d. 

Correapondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 

and Gharlea Duke of Bntland, Lord-Iientenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. mth 
Introductory Note by Johh Duks ov Butlahd. 8to, 7b. 6d. 

The Collected Writinga of Janetta, Ducheaa of Rutland. With 

Fortrait and Illnatxationa. 8 yola. poat 8yo, 15b. net 

Impreaaiona of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Account 

of the Women'a Aaaoeiationa of Germany under the Bed Oroaa. By the Doohbs 
of BuTLAiro (Ladt Johh MAinnBa). Crown 8yo, la. 6d. 

Some Peraonal Recollectiona of the Later Team of the Earl 

of Beaoonafleld, K.G. Sixth Bditkm. 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Seryioe. 6di 

Some of the Advantagea of Eaaily Acceadble Reading and 

Becreatlon Booma and Froe Librariea. With fiemarka on Starting and Main* 
taintng them. Second Bdition. Orown 8yo, la. 
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RUTLAND. 

A Sequel to Rich Men's DweUings, and other Oocariona] 

Fftpen. Grown Sto, Si. 6d. 

Enoooraffing ExperienoeB of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 

Aims of GnildB, Nottingham Boolal Qnido, Izifting Instltations, fte.| Ac. 
Grown 8vO| la. 

SAINTSBURY. 

A Historv of Criticiam and Literary Taste in Europe. From 

the BttrUMt Texts to the Present Day. By Ononon BAimsBunT, ILA. (Ozflu.) 
Hon. LL.D. (AbercLX FroCessor of Bhetorio and Bnglish Literatare in the uniyer 
sity of BcUnbnrgh. In 8 toIs. demy 8yo. Vol. L— Glassloal and Me^total OritI* 
dsm. 16b. net 



Vol. IL— From the Rttnatissnfip to the Decline of Bigfateenth Oentory Orttio- 

doa^. tOs. net 
VoL IIL— Nineteenth Gentory. SOs. net 

Matthew Arnold. '* Modem English Writers.'' Second Edi- 
tion. Grown 8to, Ss. 6d 

The Flonrishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory (ISth 

and 18th Gentories). " Periods of Bnropean Uteratnre." Grown Sro, 5s. net 

The Earlier Renaissance. ^ Periods of European Literature." 

Grown 8to, 5s. net 

The Later Nineteenth Century. "Periods of European 

Literature." Grown 8yo, 68. net 

"SCOLOPAX." A Book of the Snipe. By Soolopax. 

ninstrated. Grown Sro, 6s. net 

SCOTT. Tom Cringle's Log. By Mighaxl Soott. New Edition. 

With 19 FnU-page mostiations. Grown 8?o, 8s. 6d. 

SCUDAMORR Belgium and the Bdgians. By Ctsil Sguda- 

With XUnstrsiioDS. B<iiiare csrown 8t0| 8s. 



SELLAR ReooUections and Lnpressions. By R M. Sellab. 

with Bight Portraits. Fourth Impression. Demy Sto, 10s. 6d. net 

SELLAR. Muggini^ of the Modem Side. By Edmxtnd Sellas. 

Crown Syo, 08. 

SETH. A Study of Ethical Principles. Bt Jamis Sbth, M.A., 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of adinbiirsh. Eighth Edition, 
Beyised. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SHARPLET. Aristophanes— Pax. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by H. Shabpxjby. Demy 8yo, 12b. 8d. net 

SHAW. Securities over Moveables. Four Lectures delivered at 

tiie Bequest of the Society of Acoonntants in Bdinhnrgh, the Institate of Ao* 
oonntants and Actoariee in Glasgow, and the Institate of Bsnkeis in Bootlasd, 
in 1908-8. Demy 8yo, 8s. 6d. net 

SILLERY. A Curtain of Cloud. By Major C. Sillery. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

SIMPSON. Side-Liffhts on Siberia. Some account of the Qreat 

Siberian Iron Boad: The Prisons and BxUe System. By Professor J. T. 
BiMPSOv, D.8e. With nnmerons mnstrationa and a Map. Demy 8tO| 16s. 
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SKELTON. The Handbook of PubUc Health. A New Editdon, 

Revised by Jambs FAmm Maodouoall, Advocate, Secretary to the Local 
Goyenunent Board for Scotland, Joint-Author of ' The Parish GooncU Guide for 
Scotland,' and Abuah Mubbat, Chief Olerk of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. In Two Farts. Crown 8vo. Fart L— The PabUc Health (Sootlaad) 
Act, 1897, with Notes. 88.6d.ttet. 

SKMNR Pontenoy, and Great Britain's share in the War of the 

Aostiiao Snocession. By F. H. SKBim. With ICap, Flans, and ninstrations. 
Demy 8vo, Sis. net 

SMITH. 

The Transition Period. ** Periods of European Literature." 

By G. Gbmobt Bxith. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SMITH. Retrievers, and how to Break them. By lieutenant- 

Oolcnei Sir Hkhbt Smith, K.C.B. With an Introdnotion by Mr S. B. Bmnurr, 
PresldoBt of the Kennel Cflnb. Dedicated by spedal permission to H.B.H. tfas 
Dnko of Cornwall and York. Crown Svo, 58. 

SNELL. The Fourteenth Oentury. *« Periods of European 

Uteratore." By F. J. Bkxll. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

"SON OF THE MARSHES, A." 

From Spring to Fall; or, When Life Stirs. By "A Son of 

THE Mabshss." Cheap uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

Within an Hour of London Town : Among Wild Birds and 

their Hannts. Edited by J. A. Owbh. Cheap Unifbnn Bdltion. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

With the Woodlanders and by the Tide. Cheap Uniform 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

On Surrey Hills. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 
Annals ofa Fishing Village. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 

8T0, 8s. 6d. 

SORLET. 

The Ethics of Naturalism. By W. R Soelby, Litt.D., L.L.D. 

Fellow of the British Academy, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Frofessor 
of Moral FhUosophy, University of Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8to 
8s. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

SPROTT. 

The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. By 

GaoBOs W. Sprott, D.D. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, com- 
monly known as John Knox's I4targy. With Historical Introdnotion and Jllns- 
trative Notes. Crown Svo, 48. 6d. net. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VL Edited, with 

an Introduction and Notes. Crown Svo, 4s. net. 

Euchologion: A Book of Common Order. Crown Svo, 

48. 6d. net. 

STEEVENS. 

Things Seen : Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. By the 

late G. W. SnxvsNB. Bdited by G. S. Btbkbt. With a Memoir by W. S. 
HnNLBT, and a Fhotogravnre reprodnetlon of Collier's Fortrait. Memorial Bdl- 
tion. Crown Svo, Os. 
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STEEVENS. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith, and Egjrpt in 1898. Memorial 

Bditton. (kown8vo,6«. 

In India. With Map. Memorial Edition. Grown 8yo, 6s. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. With 8 Maps and Flans. 

Memorial Edition. Onwn 8yo, 0b. 

The Land of the Dollar. Memorial Edition. Grown 8yo» 6s. 
Glimpses of Three Nations. Memorial Edition. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 
Monologues of the Dead. Memorial Edition. Crown 8yo, 38. 6d. 
^th the Conquering Turk. With 4 Maps. Ch. Ed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

STEPHENS. 

The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the Farmer, 

Vum-Stoinad, Floagimiui, Bhepiurd, Hedffw, Ftam-Lftboonr, Fleld-Workir, 
and OaMile-iiiUL magtrated with nmnerooB Portraitii of Anltnalu and Bngrayingi 
of Implamante. and Plana of Vann Boildinga. Fifth Bditton. Beviaad, and 
in great part Be-wrttten, \q Jaiob Magdonaid, F.R8.B., Beoratary Highland 
and Ag^eollmral Society or Bootiland. Oomplate in Six Diyialonal Volamea, 
bound in cloth, each lOa. 6d., or handaomely boond, in 8 TOlonua with leather 
back and gilt top, £8, Sa. 

STEPHENS. The Eddy. By Kiocabdo Stkphbns. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

STEWART. Hand Immemor. Reminiscences of Legal and 

Social Life in Bdinbnxgh and London, 1850-1900. By Obabuh Stiwabt. With 
10 Fhotograyore Flatea. Boyal 8vo, 78. 6d. 

STEWART AND CUFF. Practical Nursing. By Isla Stkwabt, 

ICatnm of St Bartholomew's Hospital, London ; and Hsbbuit B. Ouwr, M.D., 
F.B.O.8., Medical Superintendent North-Baatem Feyer Hospital, Tottenham, 
London. Witti Diagxiuna. In S toUl crown 8to. Vol. I. Second Bditton. 
88.6d.net. YoL IL, 8s. 6d. net 
Also in 1 Volome, 6s. net 

STODDART. John Stnart Blackie: A Biography. By Anna 

M. Stoddakt. Populab Bditioh, with Fortralt Grown 8yo, 88. 6d. 

STORMONTH. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Frononnoing, Etymo* 

logical, and Bxplanatory. By the Bey. Jaiob Stobmosth. Beylsed by the 
Bey. P. H. Phklp. Li1»ary Bdition. New and Cheaper Bdition, with Supple- 
ment. Imperial 8yo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 18s. net. 

Etymological and Frononncixig Dictionary of the English 

Langnage. Including a yeiy Copious Bideetion of Sdentiflc Tenna. For use in 
Schools and OoUegea, and as a jSook of General Beferenoe. The Pronunciation 
eareftOly reyised by the Bey. P. H. Phxlp, ILA. Oantab. Sixteenth Bdition, 
Beyised. Grown 8yo, pp. 1000. 58. net 

Handy Dictionary. New Edition, thoroughly Beyised. By 

WiuJAM Batvb. lOme, li. 

STOBT. William WetmoreSt<Mry and his Frifflids. From Letters, 

Diaries, and Beoollections. By Hkhbt Jaioeb. With S Portraita. In S yds. post 
8yo, S4s. net 

STRAIN. A Prophet's Beward. By E. H. Strain. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 
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STNOK The Story of the World. By M. R Stfgs. ^th 

Ooloiired FrontiflpieeM and nwaarooa Illiutnti<»ui by B. M. Btvok, A.B.B., 
and ICapi. S tola, 8s. 6d. aaeh net. 



THEOBALD. A Text-Book of Agricultural Zoology. By Fbed. 

y. THiOBiLLD. With nnmeoroiu Dlnstrationck Croim 8yo, 88. 6d. 

THOBfSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden. By David 
THomcw. Oiown 8yo, 6a. 

THOBfSON. A PractiLoal Treatise on the Cultivation of the 

Qmpe Vine. Bj William Thomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Bdition. Svo, 5b. 

THOMSON. History of the Fife Light Horse. By CJolonel 

Ambtbuthir Thomson. With nmneroos Portraits. Small 4to, 21s. net. 

THORBURN. 

The Punjab in Peace and War. By S. S. Thosbubn. Demy 

8vo, ISa. Od. net. 

India's Saint and the Viceroy. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THURSTON. 

The Circle. By Eathebinb Cboil Thusston. Fifth Lnpres- 

sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

John Chiloote, M.P. Fourteenth Impression, crown 8vo, 68. 

Cheap Bdition, paper cover, 6d. 

The Mystics. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Fly on the Wheel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIELE. Momenta of the Science of Religion. Part I.—Morpho- 

loglcaL Fart IL— Ontological. Being the Gilford Leetores deliyered before the 
University of Bdinbnrgfa in 1896-98. By C. F. Tinli, TheoL D., littD. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.B.A.S., Ac., Professor of the Science of Bieligion, in the University of 
Leiden. In S vols, post 8vo, Ts. 6d. net. each. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL 80CIBTT OF SCOTLAND. Published annoally, price 5s. 

TRAVERS. 

The Way of Escape. A Novel. By Gbaham Tbavbbs (Mar- 
garet Todd, M.D.) Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mona Maclean, Medical Student. A Novel. Cheap Edition, 

royal 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 

Windyhaugh. Fourtii Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Fellow Travellenu Fo^rth EkHtion. Crown 8vo, 6A. 
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TRUSCOTT. The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Paeey Teusoott. 

drown Sto, te. 

TULLOOH. 

Modem Theories in Philosophy and Religion. By John 

TuLLOCH, D.D., PrindiMa of 8t JiuTB Oolloge in the UnlTeni^ of St 
'Andrews, and one of ner Majesty's Ohaplains in Ordinary in Soofiland. 
8yo. ISs. 

TURNER. The History of Local Taxation in Scotland. By 

STAmJBT H0B8FALL TuBNiR, M.A. CrowH 8yo, 68. net. 

TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse: His Country and People. 

"Bf Major -General W. Twxbdis, O.S.I., Bengal Staff Oorps; for many years 
H.B.M.'s Oonsid-General, Baghdad, and Politioal BeaMent for the Goyemment 
of India in Turkish Arabia. In one vol. royal 4to, with Seven Oolonred Platen 
and other Dlnstrations, and a Map of the Oonntry. Large Paper Bdition. Price 
£6, 6s. net. 

VAUGHAN. The Romantic Revolt By Prof essor C E. Vaughan. 

Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 

VOYAGE OF THE "SCOTIA," THE. Being the Record of 

a Voyage of Exploration in Antartic Seas. By Thbkb of the Staff. Demy 
8yo, 21s. net. 

WADDELL. 

Christianity as an Ideal. By Rev. P. Hatelt Waddell, B.D. 

Grown 8yo, 8s. 6d. 

Essays on Faith. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS :- 

Diary of a Late Iliysician. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, Sa ; paper 

cover, Is. 

Now and Then. The lily and the Bee. Intellectual and 

Moral Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and JaridloaL 56. 
WATSON. The Skipper. By Gilbbbt Watson. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
WATT. By Still Waters. By Maclean Watt. Is. 6d. net 

Leather, 2s. net. 

WENLET. Aspects of Pessimism. By R M. Wenley, MA., 

D.Sc, D.Phil., Proftesor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, n.8.A. 
Grown 8vo, Os. 

WHIBLEY. 

Thackeray. "Modem English Writers." By Chaeles 

Whiblby. Grown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

William Pitt. With Portraits and Caricatures. Crown 8vo, 

6s. net. 

American Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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WILLIAMSON. Idealfl of Minigtry. By A. Wallace WnuAM- 

lov, D.D., Bt Onthbeif B| Bdlnlmrglu Crnrn. 8to, 8fl. 6d. 

WILSON. The Propheta and Prophecy to the Cioae of the Eighth 

Oentory B.a By t& Bey. Alkzakdib Wilson, M. A., Minteter of Ythan WeUs, 
Aberdeenahlre. With Introductory Prefaoe by the Bey. Allah Mknzebb, D.D., 
^ProfiBeaor of BlbUeal Criticism in the UBlyersity of Bt Andrews. Feap. 8yo, 1b. 
net. 

WIU30N. 

Works of Professor WUmm. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 

ProfeHor Fbbbxxb. IS toIs. orown 8to, AS, 8s. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket S vols., 88. 

Isle of Fahns, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginatiye. 4 vols., 168. 

The Noctes AmbrosianiB. 4 toIs., 16s. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

Sto, 48. 

WORSLEY. 

Homer's Odyssey. Translated into Eiiglish Verse in the 

SpenserUm Stann. By Philip Btavhopb Wobslbt, M .A. New and Ghesper 
Bdltion. Post 8yo, 78. 6d. net 

Homer's Biad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Pro! Con- 

ington. S vols, orown 8vo, Sis. 

WOTHERSPOON. 

Eyrie Eleison ("Lord, have Mercy")* A Manual of Private 

Prayers. With Notes and Additional Matter. By H. J. Wothuuspoon, M.A., 
of Bt Oswald's, Bdinborgh. Oloth, red edges, Is. net ; limp leather, Is. 6d. net. 

Before and After. Being Part L of 'Eyrie Eleison.' Cloth, 

limp, 6d. net. 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1562) along 

with the Liturgy of Compromise, edited by Bey. O. W. Spbott, D.D. Grown 
8yo, 4s. net. 
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